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‘FUENTE OVEJUNA’ AND ITS THEME-PARALLELS 


RECENT article by Sr. J. Robles Pazos' discusses a close 

relationship between Tirso’s La Santa Juana, Segunda Parte 
and Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna. The author points out certain 
parallel passages, and draws thence the conclusion that Tirso 
imitated Lope. Therefore, is the argument, Fuente Ovejuna was 
written before La Santa Juana, Segunda Parte, the latter dated 
1613-1614. 

The first observation to be made is that Lope may have imitated 
Tirso,? a possibility not taken into consideration by Sr. Robles. 

The second is that the field of the little investigation should be 
broadened. Other plays and other themes besides those studied 
by Sr. Robles can profitably be examined for parallels to Fuente 
Oveyuna. La Santa Juana 2 itself contains pertinent passages other 
than those cited by him; and, among other plays, La Dama del 
Olivar, also by Tirso, offers especially striking similarities. 

Let us, then, enumerate some individual motifs of the play as 
nearly as possible in the order of their occurrence, and set down 
some analogues. To copy the texts in every case would expand 
this article beyond reasonable limits. The originals are easily 
accessible, and it is better to quote only where a striking similarity 
can be exposed. 


1. RECEPTION OF THE COMENDADOR BY MUSICIANS, ALCALDES 
AND PEASANTS. Fuente Ovejuna, I, 6; La Santa Juana 2, I, 5: 
songs in six-syllable romancillo, assonance in -6, conditioned by the 
word “ comendador.”’ No other verbal similarity. A comparable 

'“Sobre la Fecha de ‘Fuente Ovejuna,’” in Modern Language Notes, 1935, 
L, 179-182. 


*“Tnsistimos en estas analogias porque creemos que ellas nos indican cémo 
la inagotable inventiva de Lope se entregaba a la imitacién de los dramAticos 
inferiores.” R. Menéndez Pidal and Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, in their 
edition of Vélez de Guevara, La serrana de la Vera, Madrid, 1916, 146-147. 
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welcoming song in the same meter but a different assonance is 
found in Lope’s Ejemplo de casadas, II (Acad., XV, p. 28b). 

2. CONVERSATION OF YOUNG MEN ABOUT THE WOMEN OF THE 
Town. Sometimes a noble and his servant: Fuente Ovejuna, II, 5; 
La Santa Juana 2, I, 4;* La Dama del Olivar, I, 9; Lope (?), Los 
novios de Hornachuelos, I, 1. Sometimes two or more nobles: El 
burlador de Sevilla, I1, 6; Tirso, Quien no cae no se levanta, II, 12; 
Tirso, La venganza de Tamar, I, 2; Alarcén, Las paredes oyen, I, 
17-18; Cardenas y Angulo (?), La Estrella de Sevilla, 1, 2 (the King 
and Arias). There are no verbal resemblances to Fuente Ovejuna. 

3. AN ARISTOCRAT (WHETHER COMENDADOR OR NOT) MAKES 
LOVE TO A PEASANT GIRL ABOUT TO BE MARRIED. He either (A) 
seduces her by fair words and promises: Vélez de Guevara, La 
serrana de la Vera, II (El Capitan, Gila, Mingo) ; * Tirso, El burlador 
de Sevilla, 111, 1-7 (Don Juan, Aminta, Patricio) ; or (B) carries her 
off by violence: Fuente Ovejuna, II, 17 (Ferndén Gémez, Laurencia, 
Frondoso); La Santa Juana 2, I, 21 (Don Jorge, Mari Pascuala, 
Crespo) ; La Dama del Olivar, II, 3 (Don Guillén, Laurencia, Niso) ; 
Lope, El mejor alcalde el rey, I, lines 755 ff (Don Tello, Elvira, 
Sancho) ; Tirso (?), Zl Infanzén de Illescas, I, 3 (Don Tello, Elvira, 
Busto). 

Somewhat similar cases, with variation of detail, though all 
involve a nobleman and a peasant woman, are Fuente Ovejuna, I, 
11 (Ferndn Gémez, Jacinta) ; Lope, Peribdfiez, passim (Comendador, 
Casilda, Peribdfiez) ; Tirso, La gallega Mari-Herndndez, I, 10 (Don 
Alvaro, Mari-Herndndez). I have noticed no verbal resemblances.‘ 

* This passage, noted by Sr. Robles, is less like Lope’s than those of the second 
group, since in it no names are mentioned. On the other hand, it has a close 
relation, even in language, to the Dama del Olivar scene. 

‘The names are those of the seducer, the girl and the thwarted groom, 
respectively. 

5 Mere seduction, as theme or fact, requires no antecedents. In seventeenth- 
century Spain the type example, however, seems to have been Ariosto’s Vireno 
and Olimpia, as is shown by the allusions to that episode in Serrana de la Vera 
(lines 2109-2110), Mari-Herndndez (II, 2; the seducer adopts Vireno as his nom 
de guerre), and another play by Tirso, La ninfadel cielo (1,9). Either the Theseus- 
Ariadne story, as Rajna suggested, or that of Medea or of Dido, may have been 
in Ariosto’s mind. As to rape, one can always point to the example in 2 Samuel, 
XIII, so forcefully dramatized by Tirso (Venganza de Tamar). But let me not be 
understood to assert that all assaulters have been influenced by Amnon. With 
this statement I hope to forestall such an observation as that made by the talented 
translator of the Libro de buen amor in his note to copla 274. 

Be it observed that, in Fuente Ovejuna, the Comendador is unsuccessful in his 
assault on Laurencia’s virtue, as appears from the next to last speech of Frondoso 


in the play. The vehemence of her language in III, 3, might easily lead the reader 
to suppose the opposite. 
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4. THE WOMAN IS HONORED BY INTERCOURSE WITH A NOBLE. 
Fuente Ovejuna, II, 4: “ Y jensticiola [la sangre] yo juntando/ la 
mia a la vuestra? ... De cualquier suerte que sea,/ vuestras 
mujeres se honran.”’; La Santa Juana 2, I, 21: “ Qué mds honra/ 
que amarla el Comendador? ”’ ; ibid., II, 1: Jorge: ‘‘ Sois muy toscos 
y groseros,/ y pretendo ennobleceros,/ pues lo quedaréis si yo/ 
mezclo con vuestro sayal/ un jirén de mi nobleza.”’ 

5. THE PEASANTS REBEL IN A BODY AGAINST THE NOBLE’S 
INJUSTICE. Fuente Ovejuna, III, 2, 3; La Santa Juana 2, I, 22; 
La Dama del Olivar, II, 5, 12. The expressions that are almost 
identical are such as could hardly fail to arise out of the situation.*® 

6. ONE PEASANT IS A COWARD AND HOLDS BACK. Fuente Ovejuna, 
II, 17, end (Mengo) ; La Santa Juana 2, I, 22 (Mingo). No verbal 
resemblance.’ 

7. THE PEASANTS VOICE PROTESTS TO THE RAPTOR. Fuente 
Ovejuna, II, 17; La Santa Juana 2, II, 1. As Sr. Robles noted 
(p. 181), the situations are quite similar, and one line is identical : 
“ 3Qué mucho que se defienda? ” ® 

8. THE PEASANTS THREATEN TO APPEAL TO THE KinG. Fuente 
Ovejuna, II, 17; Santa Juana 2, II, 1, 2. The situation in the two 
plays is similar, as Sr. Robles noted, but not the language. In 
neither is the threat carried out. The third act of the former finds 
Flores, a servant of the Comendador, and not the villanos, imploring 
help of the King (III, 11); and Santa Juana 2 dissolves in a re- 


§ “ Juntad el pueblo a una voz;/ que todos estan conformes/ en que los tiranos 
mueran.” ... “‘j;Mueran tiranos traidores!”’, F.O., III, 3. “jVivan Fernando y 
Isabel, y mueran/ los traidores!”’, ibid., III, 6. “Juntemos todo el lugar. . . 
iTodo Estercuel salga armado/ y muera aqueste traidor!”, Dama del Olivar, II, 5. 

7 The passages are quoted in full by Sr. Robles (p. 180). Lope was rather fond 
of his quaint simile, “‘como ruedas de salmén/ me puso los atabales,” as he repeated 
it in F. O., III, 25: “que el reverso me ha dejado/ como rueda de salmén,” and 
again in Mejor alcalde el rey, III, lines 2090-91 : “de donde trujo el asiento/ como 
ruedas de salmén.” 

*In other plays of the “seduction by a superior” type one finds the protest 
veiled beneath a courteous fiction : the offended man pretends to believe that the 
great personage cannot be guilty of such an act, which must be ascribed to some 
impostor. Thus Lope, El mejor alcalde el rey, II, lines 1071ff: “Villanos, dije 
yo, tened respeto:/ Don Tello, mi sefior, es gloria y honra/ de la casa de Neira. 

. .” Lope (?), Ya anda la de Mazagatos, III (Acad. N., X, 527a): “Es caballero 
y cristiano/ el conde; jtu aleve lengua/ no oscurezca sus blasones!’’ Cardenas y 
Angulo (?), La Estrella de Sevilla, I1, 5: “Mira que el Rey mi sefior,/ del Africa 
horror y espanto,/ es Christianissimo y santo,/ y ofendes tanto valor.” And 
Casilda (Peribdifiez, II, 12) addresses the Comendador as “Labrador de lejas 
tierras,” with intentional irony, since the romance which she parodies (Wolf and 


Hofmann, Primavera y flor de romances, no. 156) begins with the line “Caballero 
de lejas tierras.” 
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ligious solution. In La serrana de la Vera the injured woman under- 
takes to carry out her own vengeance (cf. section 11). In La Dama 
del Olivar the peasants take matters into their own hands. Peri- 
bdfiez does the same, and turns to the King only when he is forced 
to. The action of Crespo in Lope’s (?) Alcalde de Zalamea is much 
the same; in Calderén’s, the Alcalde never thinks of seeking aid 
outside his own power. Other plays of the type under consideration 
contain direct appeals to the overlord as the proper agency of 
punishment; so El mejor alcalde el rey, II and III; La gallega Mari- 
Herndndez, Ill, 2; El Infanzén de IIllescas, 1, 3; El burlador de 
Sevilla, I, 18; III, 22 ff.° 

9. AFTER POSSESSION, THE MAN REJECTS THE WOMAN WITH 
LOATHING. This world-wide motif is barely suggested in Fuente 
Ovejuna, II, 5: Comendador: ‘‘ Un hombre de amores loco/ huélgase 
que a su accidente/ se le rindan facilmente,/ mas después las tiene 
en poco.” In the other plays of the group it is stated much more 


precisely: Santa Juana 2, II, 12: Jorge: ‘‘Echa, con la maldicién,/ 
esta mujer, en quien veo/ que es la esperanza y deseo/ mejor que 
la posesién.”” Dama del Olivar, II, 7: Guillén: ‘‘ Echala de aqui, 
Gallardo./ jJestis, y qué mala cosa!/ Juzgdbala antes hermosa;/ ya 


morir, viéndola, aguardo.”” Serrana de la Vera, II, lines 2031-33: 
Capitan : ‘‘ Con la que amor mds estima,/ en descubriendo el enima,/ 
todo es bochornos y vascas.”’ Infanzén de Illescas, 11, 23 (perhaps 
the most universal expression known of this sentiment): Cordero: 
“| . que un cortesano pondera/ que el gusto viniera a ser/ perfeto, 
si la mujer/ luego en un pozo cayera.”’ '° 

10. THE MASTER, SATIATED, ABANDONS THE WOMAN TO HIS 
SERVANT. Fuente Ovejuna, II, 11: Comendador: “ Ya no mia, 
del bagaje/ del ejército has de ser.’”’; II, 13: Alcalde: “. . . me 
contaron/ que a la de Pedro Redondo/ un dia . . ./ después de sus 
insolencias,/ a sus criados la dié.” Santa Juana 2, II, 13: Lillo 
(the servant): “. . . eres mfa de derecho,/ porque he levantado el 
plato. . . ./ Advierte que es del criado/ todo el ropaje trafdo. . . .” 
Dama del Olivar, I, 3: Gallardo (servant): “‘. . . también tiro yo 

° Other dramas of seduction or rape, in which the woman is not a peasant, 
abound in long addresses to the King; thus: Venganza de Tamar, III, 4; Lope (?), 


Las dos bandoleras, III (Acad., IX, 38); Vélez (?), Romera de Santiago, Il, 8; 
Calderén, Nifia de Gémez Arias, III, 11. 

1” Cf. also, Lope (?), Alcalde de Zalamea, II (Acad., XII, 582; nothing similar 
in Calderén’s); Lope (?), Dos bandoleras, I (Acad., IX, 10b); Tirso, Ninfa del Cielo, 
I, 9; and of course, Tirso, Venganza de Tamar, III, 1. El burlador de Sevilla does 
not contain the motif. Characteristically, Don Juan Tenorio is incapable of @ 
violent revulsion against one of his women; he moves too rapidly toward the next 
to waste a backward look. 
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gajes/ de don Guillén y su amor,/ pues lo que sobra al sefior/ viene 
a parar en los pajes./ Seréis de su gusto presa/ y hartaréisle en 
breve rato,/ gozdndoos yo como plato/ que levante de la mesa.”’; 
II, 8: Gallardo: ‘‘ De todo manjar barato/ un sefior, si es tosco el 
plato,/ un bocado sélo aleanza./ Yo tengo acciédn desde agora,/ 
Laurencia, a tu hermoso talle...” “. . . los zapatos que se 
quita/ el sefior son siempre mfos. . . .” 

We are reminded of the old ballad of the Moorish King who lost 
Valencia (Wolf and Hofmann, Primavera y flor, no. 55), in which 
the boastful King vows that “ su [the Cid’s ] hija Urraca Hernando/ 
serd mi enamorada:/ después de yo harto de ella/ la entregaré a mi 
compafia.”’ 

11. THE INJURED WOMAN APPEALS TO THE PEASANTS TO AVENGE 
HER. That a girl should appear, alone or accompanied, upon the 
stage, announce her dishonor, and deliver a complaint against the 
guilty man, is a commonplace of any drama which includes the 
seduction theme.'"' Usually she urges that her wrong be avenged. 
The distinctive feature of Fuente Ovejuna and two other plays is 
the incitation to riot. In this section occur the most striking 
parallels to Fuente Ovejuna. Foremost is the passage in La Dama 
del Olivar, II, 11. In both the woman is named Laurencia. The 
speeches deserve close comparison. Both are in romance meter; 
the course of argument differs somewhat, but there are many 
common traits. 

In Fuente Ovejuna, III, 3, Laurencia begins by proving, with 
cool Calderonian logic, that her father, not her betrothed, is at that 
moment responsible for the care of her honor. She describes the 
attack upon her. She then upbraids the listeners, among whom 
is her father, as sheep, cowards and barbarians, not men and 
Spaniards. ‘“‘ Gallinas, jvuestras mujeres/ sufris que otros hombres 
gocen!/ Ponéos ruecas en la cinta./ {Para qué os cefifis estoques? ”’ 
The women will themselves attack the traitors, leaving to the men 
the spinning-wheels, skirts and cosmetics: “. . . hilanderas, mari- 
cones,/ amujerados, cobardes,/ y que mafiana os adornen/ nuestras 
tocas y basquifias,/ solimanes y colores.’”’” The Comendador is 
going to hang all the men, and she will be glad of it. At this the 
men rush off as requested, followed by the women. 

In La Dama del Olivar, II, 11, Laurencia starts at once to revile 
the men; her father is by chance absent. “ Gallinas, y aun no 
gallinas,/ pues ya saben volver éstas/ los picos contra el milano/ 


1 E.g., Calderén, Alcalde de Zalamea, III, 1, 2; Burlador de Sevilla, I, 18; 
Mejor alcalde el rey, III, 2281ff; Ninfa del cielo, I, 12; Santa Juana 2, II, 14; 
Venganza de Tamar, III, 4. 
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que sus polluelos le lleva.’’ Neither hens, shepherds, ants, mos- 
quitos nor bees are so cowardly. ‘ No os Ilaméis hombres, 
cobardes;/ cefiid al lado las ruecas,/ pues no sabéis cefiir armas/ 
mds que para la apariencia.” Their swords, being virgin, are 
unable to defend virgins. They allow their vecinas to be ravished 
without protest. They do not uphold the Aragonese tradition. 
The women will avenge them, if they cannot avenge themselves: 
‘‘ queddos en casa vosotros,/ hilad, barred, viles hembras;/ jabonad 
y haced colada,... .” Let them come with the speaker; if not, 
let them play with dolls, and she will turn bandit."* She rushes off, 
and the men follow (sc. 12). 

The speech of Gila in La serrana de la Vera, II, lines 2050 ff, 
is mainly devoted to the “ lyrical lament ” theme; '* it does, how- 
ever, contain these words (lines 2121-23) : “ ti, Mingo, convoca al 
pueblo/ para que salgan a darme/ aiuda;.. . ,” and the peasants 
appear to obey; but nothing further is said of their action. 

12. THE PEASANTS BREAK AND ENTER THE HOUSE OF THE 
OFFENDING NOBLE. This crowning act of boldness appears in two 
plays. In Fuente Ovejuna, III, 7-9, the doors are forced and the 
Comendador slain. In La Dama del Olivar, II, 12, 16, the house 
(as we learn by hearsay only) is burned in the absence of the 
owner, who meets with no other final punishment except that of 
marrying an aristocratic lady. There are no verbal resemblances 
beyond the obligatory “ jMuera!” 


The foregoing notes represent, of course, only such few parallels 
to Fuente Ovejuna as happen to have come to my notice. More 
would appear at every step if one were to advance further into the 
interminable maze of siglo de oro drama. But more would, I think, 
add little to the conclusions one can draw from the lists already 
presented. 

What are these conclusions? First, that La Santa Juana 2 
cannot be used as a basis for dating Lope’s play. The resemblances 
between the two are not of the utterly convincing type, nor are 
they of a sort to prove priority on either side. There does seem 
to be a relationship not purely accidental between Fuente Ovejuna, 

12 This series of substantives is developed with a summary at the close, in the 
manner employed often by Calderén. 

18 This last theme is, of course, followed up in La serrana de la Vera and its 
analogues. The speech ends in an eleven-syllable couplet in the same assonance. 


4 Cf. note 12. In some details it closely resembles Tisbea’s harangue in 
Burlador de Sevilla, I, 18. 
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La Santa Juana 2, and La Dama del Olivar. Tirso’s two plays 
were printed together in his Parte Quinta (1636) ; one cannot safely 
assert that their numerous similarities indicate that they were 
written at about the same time, namely (for La Santa Juana 2), 
in late 1613 or early 1614. For the comparison between Fuente 
Ovejuna and La Dama del Olivar, paragraph 11 is crucial. That 
two girls named Laurencia, placed in almost identical circumstances, 
should deliver speeches containing many of the same ideas, can 
hardly be mere chance. If there be a common source, it has 
escaped my search in Italian drama and Latin legend. Neither 
Lucretia nor Virginia fits the situation at all. The language of 
Tirso is as a rule the most vivid, the most brutally realistic, of his 
time.'® But in point of style there is little to choose between the 
speeches of the two Laurencias. I cannot myself venture to guess 
which scene was written first. 

It is best to class Fuente Ovejuna for the present as not datable.'® 

Fuente Ovejuna, as is well known, was based on Rades y 
Andrada’s Crénica de las tres Ordenes Militares (1572). From it 
Lope took his main plot, including the torture of peasants, not 
found in any other play. The threads which he embroidered on the 


historical framework were spun out of his own brain or borrowed 
from the current wholesale supply. Those unraveled in this 
article are drawn chiefly from the theme of rape, which received 
only passing mention from Rades. Lope and his contemporaries 
provided their own working out. 


46 Thor v»ughly characteristic is the passage in which Don Guillén informs his 
bride that he intends to practise on the peasant girl before coming to her (Dama 
del Olivar, II, 3, 4). 

16 Professor Anibal (p. 667 and note 32 of his article, ““The Historical Elements 
of Lope de Vega’s ‘Fuente Ovejuna,’” in P. M. L. A., XLIX, 657-718, 1934) 
suggested 1615-1618. The terminus ad quem is furnished by the second Peregrino 
list; the terminus a quo is the point under discussion. Some of the statements on 
which he based his deduction are not firmly supported. The “numerous points 
of contact with other works of the years 1615, 1616, 1617” are not specified. 
The recent discovery of the autograph (1604) of La desdichada Estefania has come 
to disturb some assertions: ‘Al pasar del arroyo, the only play of Parte XII as 
yet definitely dated’’; ‘“‘we know of the existence of no autograph manuscript of 
any play included in Lope’s Parte XII or Parte XI.”” The assumption that “two 
or three years, at least . . . would normally have elapsed between its compo- 
sition and its publication” is pretty safe; but of course many more might have 
elapsed. 

The versification of Fuente Ovejuna indicates a date after 1611 and probably 
before 1616. It is, of course, possible that Tirso did imitate the play in both 
La Santa Juana 2 and La Dama del Olivar. But there is no definite proof of it. 
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What is certain is that, as a powerful whole, Fuente Ovejuna far 
surpasses any other drama mentioned in this study. Lope had the 
boldness and intuition to realize the possibilities of the historical 
fact, and to follow them through. He was the only dramatist of 
his time (so far as I now recall) who permitted a peasant actually to 
kill a noble (ef. Peribdfiez). He was, to be sure, only giving support 
to the cause of the King, but chance has allowed Fuente Ovejuna to 
pass in our time as propaganda for the masses. It is, all in all, 
artistically the most satisfying drama that Lope ever wrote, and 
perhaps the most enduring. This is not to say that its structure 
is perfect. A revision would remove the historical side-plot to 
which Anibal properly objected. The story of Jacinta parallels 
that of Laurencia to some extent—Lope’s fondness for doubling 
characters is familiar—but it might be allowed to stand as exem- 
plifying the Comendador’s omnivorous appetite. 

Over and above the question of Fuente Ovejuna, this small study 
sheds some light on the methods employed by Lope and his con- 
geners. They tossed motifs about to each other as players a 
baseball. Or, to change the image, they shuffled their unit themes 
like cards in a pack, with freedom and abandon, and the possible 
number of combinations was as astronomical as for hands at 
bridge. They drew without scruple from one another, and no one 
laid claim to any given card. Those dramatists had better mem- 
ories and livelier imaginations than college professors, and they did 
not need to compile catalogs of situations. Priorities and plagi- 
arisms caused them no worry. They were not pen-tied; fresh 
diction came at will. That is why close verbal similarity is found 
so rarely, even in identical situations. When it occurs, it represents 
a reminiscence, conscious or unconscious (and, as such, of sig- 
nificance to the student), or else a current commonplace. 

Some day a thesis will be written on the varied methods used by 
seventeenth-century dramatists in appropriating the work of their 
predecessors. Often, in the flight of their imagination, poets made 
such idle contacts as have been listed here. Rarely, they lifted a 
long passage verbatim, because it was adequate for their purpose; 
and so all but a small portion of the third act of Tirso’s Venganza 
de Tamar passed into the second of Calderén’s Cabellos de Absalén. 
To rewrite a weak play completely was not uncommon, and this 
system produced El médico de su honra and such a masterpiece as 
El alcalde de Zalamea. 

Lastly, if one were to examine the entire corpus of dramas of 
the siglo de oro, segregating and collating all its themes after the 
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manner here followed with a very few,'’ one would possess at least 
a sort of reductio ad absurdum of the “ influence” theory. One 
might derive from it a rule of thumb: Unless names or phraseology 
or situations are very closely alike and are uncommon, it is better 
not to speak of one dramatist’s “ borrowing ” from another. 


S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 


17 And what a grist of theses would be'there! One hesitates to contemplate 


the length to which a diligent graduate student might go in pursuit of, let us say, 
the “courtship” motif. 








MANUSCRIPTS ATTRIBUTED TO MORETO IN THE 
BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL! 


S one reads the manuscripts attributed to Moreto in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional and collates them with early printed editions, 

it becomes only too evident how evil were the days on which the the- 
atre fell after Philip IV’s death.2 The scissors and paste were 
ever at hand. Lines were clipped here or added there;* a minor 
character is awkwardly eliminated or a sub-plot bodily removed; *‘ 
a scene of action is converted into an expository statement or else 
developed from one '—all according to the demands of the moment. 


1 These studies are by way of supplement to a previous one, The Dramatic 
Art of Moreto (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XIII, Oct., 1931- 
July, 1932, Northampton, Mass.). At the time I was working on Moreto, it was 
impossible for me to see all the manuscripts. Photostats of those which I had 
reason to think different from the printed editions were ordered, but unfortu- 
nately even those arrived too late to be of any use to me in the preparation of that 
work. I have since that time been able to examine all manuscripts in the Nacional 
(as well as those of importance in the Municipal) and to collate them with the 
early printed texts. The information acquired will be found embodied in this 
article and in one recently published in the Hispanic Review (1935, III, 295-316): 
Concerning Seven Manuscripts Linked with Moreto’s Name. 

I take pleasure in expressing here my gratitude to Sr. Artigas and to Sr. 
Paz of the Nacional, as well as to Sr. Machado of the Municipal. Without their 
splendid codperation and their unfailing courtesy, these studies would have 
been impossible. 

* The theatres were closed from Sept. 17, 1665 until May 2, 1667. The 
dated manuscripts attributed to Moreto in the Nacional, with the exception of 
El parecido en la corte (1652) and El principe perseguido (1645), belong to the 
years 1668, 1669, 1670, 1671, 1677, 1678, 1680, 1686, 1689, 1691, 1698, 1700. 
Those undated appear likewise to be late seventeenth or early eighteenth. 

3 See below: Amor y obligacién (p. 328), En el mayor imposible nadie pierda 
la esperanza (p. 317), El esclavo de su hijo (p. 329), La gran casa de Meca (p. 321), 
El parecido (p. 324), La princesa de los montes (p. 326), Los siete durmientes (p. 329). 

‘See La gran casa de Meca (p. 321) and El parecido (p. 324), of this study, as 
well as La milagrosa eleccién de San Pio V (The Dramatic Art of Moreto, p. 135, 
n. 9) and La renegada de Valladolid (W. A. Kincaid, Life and Works of Belmonte 
Bermiidez, Revue Hisp., 1928, LXXIV, 129-33),—all examples of plays in which 
one or more characters has been crudely removed. I now suspect that the loss 
of the gracioso, Vicente, in Acts II and III of La confusién de un jardin may have 
a similar explanation. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 142-3. 

In La ocasién hace al ladrén (1666), Matos has eliminated the sub-plot of 
Tirso’s La villana de Vallecas, cutting the play from 3945 lines to 2862. Of the 
lines left in Matos’ work, probably more than 60% are Tirso’s. 

5 See La gran casa de Meca, p. 321. 
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One finds on these manuscripts such expressions as: “Es la buena,” 
“Diferente de la impresa,” “Mejor que la impresa,”’ etc. And 
having made such trifling changes as those indicated, these revisers 
frequently changed the name of the play as well as the final lines, 
and either brazenly claimed it as their own or else, if in a modest 
frame of mind, attributed it to some dramatist who could not or 
would not protest. In instances where the changes were easy to 
make, the autor de comedias or some member of his company ° evi- 
dently made them; in other instances the dramatists of the day lent 
themselves to the plan. Matos’ La ocasién hace al ladrén is proof 
of that.’ In still other instances, the various editors of the Esco- 
gidas series and of other collections made at the time, were undoubt- 
edly particeps criminis * to the many faulty attributions as well as 
the changes in title and in final lines that usually accompanied such 
piracy. Thus hack-writer, theatrical manager, and editor all com- 


* Alonso de Olmedo, it should be remembered, was author of several entremeses 
and bailes, and Carlos Vallejo wrote a play, Las murallas del Casal. See A. 
Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, Madrid, 1899, pp. 344 and 697. Both were at one time or 
another with young Manuel Vallejo, who headed one of the two companies that 
performed in Madrid after the theatres reopened in 1667. See Rennert, The 
Spanish Stage, pp. 541-542, 615. 

7 Matos was undoubtedly one of the worst offenders, though the extent of 
his plagiarism is as yet problematical. If one runs through Paz y Melia’s Catdlogo, 
one is struck by the frequency of the scholar’s interrogation “ {De mano de Matos 
Fragoso?,”’ which, in twenty or thirty cases, is found beneath titles attributed to 
others. I have compared with Matos’ autographs the handwriting of those 
manuscripts attributed to Moreto which bear this question (/ndustrias contra 
finezas and La cena de Baltasar, neither of which was published until after Moreto’s 
death), and to one who is not a handwriting expert, they certainly appear to be 
in Matos’ hand. A thorough study of this dramatist’s theatre would, I think, 
throw much light on the dramatic history of the period. Lanini is particularly 
suspect also. 

*For instance Antonio Zafra’s Tercera parte de comedias de . . . Moreto 
(Madrid, 1681) is utterly unreliable. Zafra did nothing but gather up the in- 
accurately printed plays of the Escogidas and reprint them with changed titles. 
All had previously appeared in that series except La confusién de un jardin and 
La traicién vengada. The latter, according to Cotarelo (Bibl. de Moreto, Madrid, 
1927, p. 43) is Lope’s Tanto hagas cuanto pagues and has also been printed under 
Jacinto Cordero’s name as No hay plazo que no llegue ni deuda que no se pague. 
Only two of the twelve, La confusién de un jardin and Los mds dichosos hermanos 
(Los siete durmientes) could be Moreto’s, and neither of these is entirely charac- 
teristic. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 142-143, 157-158. 

* All plays ascribed to Moreto in the Escogidas series after Parte XXIV 
should be scrutinized with the greatest care. This whole point is one which I 
have developed at some length in my notes; space, however, does not admit its 
further elaboration here. 
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bined to produce the confusion that so perplexes the student of 
seventeenth century drama." 


LA CAUTELA EN LA AMISTAD (Cautelas son amistades, 
Lo que merece un soldado) 

MERECER PARA ALCANZAR (La fortuna merecida) 

EMPEZAR A SER AMIGOS (Hacer del contrario amigo) ™ 

It seems well to treat these three plays together, partly because 
their histories are so similar, partly because one’s decision as to 
their authenticity involves the question as to whether or not Moreto 
served a Lopean apprenticeship ” in his early youth. 

Comedias with the names Cautelas son amistades, Merecer para 
aleanzar, and Empezar a ser amigos may all be linked with the 
decade of the thirties. Juan Martinez represented before the King 
a drama of the first title on September 13, 1635; Bartolomé 
Romero played one entitled Merecer para alcanzar before Philip IV 
on December 8, 1637; * and Quifiones de Benavente in his Loa de 
Rueda y Ascanio (1637-38) lists a play of the third title. 

Now these three plays were all printed in various collections 
under Moreto’s name. Cautelas son amistades became Lo que 
merece un soldado when included in 1650 in the very inaccurate 
Parte XLIII de diferentes autores; ‘* Merecer para alcanzar appeared 
under this title in 1678 in the Parte XLIII of the Escogidas; '" and 
Empezar a ser amigos, which likewise retained its name, was pub- 


10 There is of course every reason to think that throughout the seventeenth 
century plays were being altered constantly. In this regard one recalls Lope’s 
various complaints. Moreover, before this epoch titles had been changed and 
plays incorrectly attributed. But there can be no question but what conditions 
grew much worse at this time. 

1 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 124-125, 132, 147-148, for respective 
studies of these three plays. 

12 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 23-25. Here, after outlining the facts 
that favor such a theory, I concluded: “For myself, however, I must after due 
deliberation reject the idea of a Lopean apprenticeship . . . .” 

13 See Rennert, Notes on the Chronology of the Spanish Drama, Modern Lan- 
guage Review, 1907, II, 335. 

4 Thid., III, 47. 

% See Restori, Piezas de titulos, p. 123. 

16 Juan de Ibarra, Zaragoza. Ibarra has wrongly attributed El demonio en 
la mujer, El principe demonio, La mds hidalga hermosura, and A un tiempo rey y 
vasallo. The attribution of Hacer cada uno lo que debe to Cuéllar may likewise 
be called into doubt. See la Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 686 and A. Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, 
pp. 9 and 224. 

17 Antonio Gonzdlez de Reyes, Madrid. 
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lished in 1671 in Parte XXXV "8 of the Escogidas. In 1681, An- 
tonio de Zafra published the three in his Tercera parte de Moreto, 
changing their respective names to La cautela en la amistad, La 
fortuna merecida, and Hazer del contrario amigo. Except for slight 
variants, these have the same text as the several Escogidas editions. 

And, finally, there is in the Biblioteca Nacional a late seven- 
teenth century manuscript '® which includes these three plays under 
the same titles as those found in the Zafra edition and with but 
very slight variants from it.2° These are all on the same paper and 
in the same copybook handwriting.” The three are in my opinion 
taken indirectly from Antonio de Zafra’s volume. 

Internal evidence would place these comedias in the epoch of the 
thirties, rather than in the fifties or the seventies when they were 
first published. Moreover, it proclaims them all apochryphal in 
Moreto’s theatre. They are poor in plot construction and repug- 
nant in characterization. Of La cautela en la amistad, Schaeffer 
declares (after having pointed out its improbable and complicated 
plot) : “‘ Dem Stile des letztern [Moreto | entspricht es jedoch keines- 
wegs, wohl aber der Schreibweise unsers Godinez in seiner spaitern 
Periode.”’ = Of the second he has to say: ‘Auch Merecer para 


alcanzar weist keine Spur der Diction Moreto’s auf, ebensowenig 
zeigt die Construction der Fabel seine Hand. Das Stiick liest sich, 
als ob es gegen Ende der ersten Periode geschrieben wire.” * Of 
the third he wrote: “Geradezu unméglich aber kann man sie fiir 
eine Schépfung unsers Moreto halten, wenn man eine Anzahl seiner 


18 Lucas Antonio de Bedmar, Madrid. 

19 No. 18074. 

2° It is worthy of note that Hazer del contrario amigo has kept the spelling of 
Zafra’s edition and that it carries within its final lines the phrase empezar a ser 
amigos. 

I have also seen the manuscript (No. 17302) entitled Merecer para alcanzar 
in the Nacional and another La fortuna merecida (No. 1-30-13) which is to be 
found in the Biblioteca Municipal, and collated all manuscripts, as well as the two 
early texts, with all available suelias. Except for unimportant variants, they 
are all the same. 

* The manuscript Los hermanos encontrados (La princesa de los monies y 
satisfacer callando), which has likewise been attributed to Moreto in both the 
Escogidas series and by Zafra (see p. 326 of this study), was manifestly copied at 
the same time and by the same copyist. It is today apart from the three and 
bears a separate number (No. 17199), but I suspect that it originally formed part 
of the same manuscript. 

* Schaeffer, Geschichte, I, 437. 

3 Jbid., II, 169. Because of the versification (romances, 71%; redondillas, 
21%) I feel sure it was revised, probably after 1667. 
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unzweifelhaft echten Comédien hintereinander studirt hat.” * Such 
conclusions were reached by Schaeffer without any knowledge on 
his part of the historical facts which link these plays with the decade 
of the thirties. 

As the German critic has said, it is impossible for one who has 
read a number of plays that are unquestionably Moreto’s to believe 
these the product of his pen. At the time I was studying Moreto’s 
works, I declared against their authenticity; ** yet I did not defi- 
nitely exclude them from his theatre, partly because I had not at 
that time seen all the manuscripts of these plays in Madrid and 
thought they might help to solve the situation, partly because I was 
still toying in my own mind with the idea of a period of apprentice- 
ship when Moreto was following Lopean traditions. But I have 
restudied the whole problem and to concede this possibility is to 
concede that Moreto’s sense of plot construction, of characteriza- 
tion, of humor, of style, even his ideals of life, were the diametric 
opposite of what they were to be a few years later (1645) ** when 
he was writing El principe perseguido with Belmonte and Martinez. 
This I cannot concede, especially of a dramatist whose chief char- 
acteristic is his methodical evenness of spirit. Moreover, reflective, 
even temperaments, such as Moreto’s, seldom show great precocity; 
yet these plays were all written by the time Moreto was twenty. 

In the case of La cautela en la amistad, there is reason to think 
the work is by Godfnez since we have today a very old suelta attrib- 
uted to him under the title Cautelas son amistades. Moreover, 
Medel ?” lists a play Los dos Carlos (attributed to Godinez) which 
La Barrera concludes is the same, apparently because the two prin- 
cipal characters are both named Carlos.2* As I have pointed out 
previously, I do not feel that I know Godinez sufficiently well to 
assert that the work is his, but the characteristics are certainly 
those of his epoch rather than of Moreto’s. As we have seen, 
Schaeffer felt that it was by God{fnez, and this German critic was 
almost uncanny in such matters. 

In the case of Merecer para alcanzar and Empezar a ser amigos, 
there is no such bit of historical evidence to help us find the author, 

% Ibid, 167. 


% See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 124, 132, 147-148. 

*% See W. A. Kincaid, Life and Works of Belmonte Bermiidez, p. 182, for this 
date. 

27 See Indice, Revue Hisp., 1929, LX XV, 177. 

28 The title would be equally applicable to Mira de Amescua’s Examinarse 
de rey (Mads vale fingir que amar). See a résumé of the plot in Sr. Cotarelo’s 
Mira de Amescua y su teatro, Madrid, 1931, p. 85. 
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but given the strong internal evidence against Moreto’s paternity, 
given the fact that both of these plays existed in the thirties at a 
time when Moreto was only nineteen years of age; that one of them 
was considered sufficiently good to be presented before the King; *° 
that neither of the plays was attributed to him until the seventies, 
a period in which, as we have said, autor, hackwriter, and printer 
combined to deceive the public; that later editions and manuscripts 
are of no significance whatsoever in this problem (since they all go 
back directly or indirectly to those of the Escogidas) and that their 
attribution to Moreto therefore rests entirely on the knowledge and 
good faith of the two printers of this collection: given these condi- 
tions, I have no hesitancy in excluding these plays from Moreto’s 
theatre—and in so doing reject definitely for him the idea of a 
Lopean apprenticeship. 


EN EL MAYOR IMPOSIBLE NADIE PIERDA LA 
ESPERANZA 


Schaeffer * stated that he possessed a copy of this play with the 
title Nadie pierda la esperanza en el mayor imposible, which, included 
in a collection of comedies published “around 1640,” was attributed 


to Don Juan de Lemos. I have not seen the volume nor am I able 
to identify it. 

The manuscript Nadie pierda la esperanza of the Biblioteca 
Nacional ** of Madrid bears only the name Lemus, not Juan de 
Lemus, as Sr. Cotarelo mistakenly asserts.** However, the fact is 
of no importance either way since ink and handwriting clearly show 
it to be of much later date than the text, which belongs to the end 
of the seventeenth century according to Paz y Melia.* 

In Fajardo’s index of comedies,™ it is attributed both to Moreto 
and Juan de Lemus under the title En el mayor imposible nadie 
pierda la esperanza. In ascribing it to Juan de Lemus, Fajardo 
gives no additional information to substantiate his statement, 
though the word impresas, found in the title of his list, would indi- 

*® Even if we should grant that the young Moreto may have been trying out 
his dramatic wings at a time when he had barely finished his college course, it 
still seems improbable that he should have written a play which should be thought 
worthy of being performed in the presence of the King. 

%° Geschichte, II, 160. 

No. 15564. 

® Bibl., p. 26. 

% Catdlogo, p. 349. 


4 Indice de todas las comedias impresas hasta 1716, ms. 14706, p. 20v., Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. 
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cate that he had seen a printed edition—probably the one which 
Schaeffer had in his possession some centuries later—and not the 
manuscript. But in attributing it to Moreto, he cites a suelta (by 
Juan Sanz, no doubt) * which he had seen in the bookstore of one 
Leé6n of Madrid. Medel gives it as Moreto’s work with the title 
En el mayor imposible nadie pierda la esperanza and as Lemus’ 
under the name Nadie pierda la esperanza en el mayor imposible.** 

Finally the Romance del rey sin reino,*” written between 1667- 
1675, mentions the name of Lemus in this connection: 


Al renegado del cielo 
quiso Lemos imitar, 
si Luis Perez el gallego 
no le dice la verdad. 


As the protagonist of the play in question renounces his priesthood 
in order to marry a certain Dofia Ana, the reference is clearly to 
this same work. 

The manuscript version, which Paz y Melia ** declares to be of 
the last half of the seventeenth century, is much longer than the 
one reprinted by Ferndndez-Guerra ** and was probably taken from 
the edition which Schaeffer possessed. Neither play is Moreto’s 
work in my opinion. It is the easy thing to surmise, given this 
dramatist’s plagiaristic tendencies, that he took the earlier form, 
reversed the title, truncated the longer speeches, and called it his 
own. Such was not his usual method of procedure, however, and 
especially with a play that is so far removed, not only from his 
ethical and religious ideals but also from his dramatic one.’ It 
seems much more probable, given the fact that the cuts of the third 
act are so awkwardly made as to rob the play of coherence and that 
the date of the Romance del rey sin reino (1667-1675) would indi- 
cate that the name was before the public in those years, that a hack- 
writer of that period refashioned the play of Lemus, attributing it 
to Moreto, and that it was printed under his name in a svuelta of 
that time. 


% See Cotarelo, Bibl., p. 26. This is the earliest printed edition which Sr. 
Cotarelo mentions. 

%* Op. cit., pp. 180, 214. 

37 See Restori, Piezas de titulos, 1903, pp. 38, 41. 

38 See Catdlogo, p. 349. 

%® B. A. E., XXXIX, 623-637. This must have been taken from a suelia. 

40 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 126-128, for the strong internal evi- 
dence against Moreto’s authorship. 
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The concluding lines of the manuscript would indicate that the 
original play was the work of an amateur, a friend or retainer of 
some noble named Don Manuel: 


Y el autor la escribié a instancias 
del mismo don Manuel .. . 

y pues vemos que se casa 
aunque cerquen imposibles, 

nadie pierda la esperanza; 


ni yo la quiero perder 
de alcanzar perdén de faltas. 


The poor structure and poorer characterization likewise reveal the 
unpractised hand. The Portuguese setting (and the author appar- 
ently possessed intimate knowledge of the city of Faro) would sug- 
gest a Portuguese author. Why then may it not be by Lemus,“ 


given the strong historical evidence which supports such a con- 
tention? 


LA FUERZA DEL NATURAL*® 


I have repeatedly examined La fuerza del natural,“ which is 
merely the réle of Julio made for one Francisco Correa in 1668, 
and I cannot find the heading “Comedia de Mattos (sic) y Can- 
cer’? which Paz y Melia includes in his description. Perhaps an 
outer page has been lost. At any rate there is not today, so far as 
I know, a scrap of direct historical evidence to link this play with 
the name of Matos. 

I am nevertheless convinced, because of the peculiarities of ver- 
sification (triple laisses of romances without intervening metre, its 
lack of redondillas, and general paucity of metrical forms) that if 
Matos did not write the third act, he or some one else with similar 
dramatic methods altered it before it was printed in the Escogidas 
of 1661.“ Its history would then be similar to El parecido’s.*® 


“1 Descended perhaps from Juan de Limos, autor de comedias in Madrid in 
1583-84? See Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 504. Could the truncated version 
be by Matos Fragoso? At least he was Portuguese and the method of revision 
is entirely characteristic. See pp. 312n-313n of this study. 

*2 See Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 132-3. 

*8 No. 14612.* 

*4 Catdlogo, p. 206. 

46 Parte XV, Melchor Sdnchez, Madrid. 

6 See below, p. 324. 
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LOS MARTIRES DE MADRID AND RELATED PLAYS” 


Thoroughly trite in itself, Los mdrtires de Madrid affords in its 
various versions a complicated history that is an interesting com- 
mentary on the dramatic tastes and procedure of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is known under at least eight different 
titles and in its historical development it shows five clearly defined 
chronological stages. 

Reduced to its composite elements, this is the life story of a man 
who has fled from Spain because he has killed another. So identical 
is he in appearance to the leader of the opposing squadrons that he 
is persuaded on the death of the latter to usurp his place at the 
court of the Sultan. When he eventually refuses to abjure either 
his religion or his beloved, the jealous Sultana cruelly orders that 
he be impaled, together with his father and his brother who are 
likewise prisoners. The loyal heroine usually dies of a broken heart, 
though in other versions she suffers impalement with him. 

As I have shown in a previous study,** the first stage in the 
development of the theme is Lope’s Los mdrtires de Madrid,” a 
disjointed play in which the above story (with a few variations) is 
but a long romance included in the third act.” The second stage 


is Monroy’s (?) Los tres soles de Madrid ® (beiter known as Dejar 
un reino por otro y mdrtires de Madrid) which has dramatized this 


‘7 Sr. Cotarelo states (Bibl., pp. 24-25) that there are in the Nacional three 
manuscripts of Dejar un reino por otro and three of No hay reino como el de Dios, 
though all bear the title Los mdrtires de Madrid or a variant form. I find only 
two of the first play (Nos. 16797 and 14814) and four of the latter (Nos. 17100, 
16461, 15184, 18074). 

‘8 The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 185-186. 

‘* For bibliographical details, see The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 125-126. 

5° T do not know the source of this story, but it sounds as if it were one of the 
pious tales scattered abroad in pliegos de cordel. 

5t There is a suelta, Los tres soles de Madrid, attributed to Monroy (Viuda de 
Joseph de Orga, Valencia, 1761) which is virtually identical in text to the Dejar un 
reino por otro y mdrtires de Madrid, attributed to Cancer, Villaviciosa, and Moreto 
in the Escogidas, Parte XLIV, Roque Rico de Miranda, Madrid, 1678. It seems 
probable that this suelta is a reprint of one published during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, one now lost to us. Such a suelia could explain Medel’s 
knowledge in 1725 of a play of this name attributed to Monroy (see Indice, p. 
253) and could have served as a basis for the suelta of Valencia mentioned above. 
How else explain why a printer of that late date should attribute it to the relatively 
obscure Monroy y Silva? Moreover, as I have pointed out (The Dramatic Art 
of Moreto, p. 126), internal evidence shows that the version of the Escogidas 
cannot possibly be Moreto’s, even though it is there ascribed to him under & 
different title. If this play in Monroy’s, it was necessarily written before 1649 
the year in which he died. 
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relato of Lope, fusing the life stories of the two brothers into one 
and creating another brother who is dramatically useless. In this 
version the three men—protagonist, father, and brother who bear 
the respective names of Enrique, Feliciano, and Ricardo—are im- 
paled, and the heroine Flora, mistress to Enrique, dies of a broken 
heart. The third stage is No hay reino como el de Dios, a play 
supposedly written in collaboration by Cancer, Moreto, and Matos 
according to the final lines of Antonio Sanz’ suelta of date 1730.” 
In this version the names of the characters have been changed, the 
réles of the father and brother eliminated completely, the comic 
vein increased, the mistress Flora converted into the faithful wife 
Leonor. Practically the whole interest here has been centered in 
the love story. In the end wife and husband are impaled. 

The history of the play does not end here. There is in the 
Nacional a manuscript * which gives a very good idea of the lit- 


erary patching that characterized the late Calderonian epoch. It 
concludes: * 


Embarcada esté tu alma 

amén en la Casa Grande 

de Meca, junto a Mahoma 

para que con él descanses. 

Y aqui la comedia acaba 

donde tres plumas iguales 

los Mdrtires de Madrid (tachado) 
dejar un reino por otro 

con granjerfa tan grande 

de Madrid y sus tres mdrtires (tachado) 
copiaron por ser historia 

que refieren los anales.™ 


On the front page it bears these words: La comedia de la/ Gran Casa 


8 There is a manuscript of 1670 (No. 16461), a copy made by one Juan 
Garcia de Iturrose in Lisbon for his autor, Jerénimo de Heredia. See Paz y 
Melia, Catdlogo, p.314. This manuscript likewise attributes it to Matos, Cancer, 
and Moreto—and in the order named. 

53 No. 16797. 

54 See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 314. 

% Cf. the lines found on the first page of Calderén’s El mayor monstruo los 
celos (Ms. No. R. 79): 

El mayor monstruo los celos 

como la escribié el autor (tachado) 
no como la imprimié el urto, 

de quien es su estudio echar 

a perder otros estudios. 


See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 323. 
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de Meca/** Antonio de Granada y Banegas. This title, however, 
has been crossed out and below it, in another hand, is found: 
Martires de Madrid. 

The many erasures in this manuscript make evident that it is 
an original, but persistent search among the autograph manuscripts 
of the Biblioteca Nacional has not enabled me to place the hand- 
writing. It is very similar to Matos Fragoso’s, but I cannot quite 
convince myself that it is his. Nor have I been able to locate 
Antonio de Granada y Vanegas. As the name was written by the 
same hand as was the original title, I am inclined to think it the 
name of the hackwriter who made the changes. Finally, I cannot 
date it definitely; nevertheless, since it bears as a title (on the first 
page of the text as well as in the final lines) the words Los mdrtires 
de Madrid y dejar un reino por otro, it was probably made after 1678, 
the year when this play was, in so far as we know, first printed 
with that title. 

Moreover, though the manuscript is in general based on that 
text—probably 60 percent or more of the lines are taken bodily 
from it—there are details which show that the reviser likewise had 
before him No hay reino como el de Dios. Here, as in Moreto’s 
play, the mistress has been converted into the wife. One can see 
too that the scenes added in the first act of the manuscript *’ to the 
version of the Escogidas are primarily those which in No hay reino 
como el de Dios have been summarized in the long expository speech 
of honor: ** Enrique, jealous of an imaginary rival, decides to put 
his wife to the test by pretending a trip to Alcal4. By chance 
Enrique’s brother Ricardo comes to Madrid at this time and in the 
dark of the evening he is mistaken for the rival and killed. Hearing 
voices of the authorities, Enrique lets himself down by the balcony 
and flees. Flora, his wife, together with Feliciano, the father of 
Enrique, goes in search of him. There is also another scene in this 
version ** which clearly is a reflection of one found in No hay reino 
como el de Dios. Here Celin, fearing the wrath of the Sultan 
Amurates, should the latter learn of the death of his favorite Soli- 
min, forces his prisoner to accept the réle of the dead warrior. 

% Renegado, rey, y mértir, attributed to Cristébal de Morales, which has 
points in common with this theme as well as with El esclavo de su hijo, carries 
within its lines this title. See Fr. Leefdael’s suelia, Sevilla, Act II, p. 19. 

57, 6r—13r. 

587, 34. 


89], 13r—17r. 
oy], 911. 
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These are the changes in Act I. Those in Acts II and III are 
due either to the elimination of the character of Ricardo in the first 
or else to a cut in the length of long speeches, made necessary by 
the number of lines added to Act I. In this version as in No hay 
reino como el de Dios, Enrique and Flora are impaled. Feliciano 
together with the gracioso Pipote is given permission to return to 
Spain.® 

The theme was, then, in its various steps: Los mdrtires de Madrid 
(Lope); Los tres soles (Monroy?); No hay reino como el de Dios 
(Cancer, Moreto, and Matos); Dejar un reino por otro y mdrtires de 
Madrid (with the same text as Los tres soles but ascribed to Cancer, 
Villaviciosa, and Moreto); ® La gran Casa de Meca (Antonio Gra- 
nada y Vanegas’). 

But even with this, its history is not ended. In the Biblioteca 
Municipal there are five manuscript copies and two printed ones of 
No hay reino como el de Dios (1-53-1) carrying different dates of 
1772, 1774, 1780, 1795. They show an amazing diversity in titles: 
(1) Dejar un reino por otro y cautivos de Madrid; (2) El parecido 
de Tiniz; * (3) No hay reino como el de Dios y mdrtires de Madrid; 
(4) La dicha por la desgracia y parecido de Tiniz. Irrefutable proof 
of the bad taste of the epoch may be found in one of these: “‘ Esta 
comedia . . . se hizo el dfa ocho de enero [de 1795 ], duré trece dias 
y se gané con ella.’’ 

Such was the amazing vitality of this most mediocre play.™ 


* The manuscript (No. 14184) entitled Los mdrtires de Madrid, and dated 
1705, is likewise a form of Dejar un reino por otro y mdrtires de Madrid, but with 
a great many variants. It is interesting to note that the name of Flora is fre- 
quently marked out and Leonor put in its places, proof surely that the copyist 
knew Moreto’s play. 

* It has been ascribed to Moreto alone in an undated suelia by Juan Lépez, 
Murcia. See the Ticknor Library, D173.10, Vol. I. 

* One finds that it was played in Barcelona nine times under this title. 
See A. Par, Representaciones teatrales en Barcelona durante el siglo XVIII, Bol. 
de la R. A. E., 1929, XVI, 326-346, 492-513, 594-614. In Cotarelo’s Isidoro 
Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo (Madrid, 1902) one finds a Parecido de Tiniz 
which was given three times. 

* There is in the Nacional a late eighteenth-century manuscript (No. 15455) 
entitled El parecido de Constantinopla y Mejor sol de Madrid which I have not seen. 
See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 389. Both the title and the names of two characters 
indicated there (Enrique and Amurates) suggest that it is another name for this 
same play. Nor have I seen Mira de Amescua’s El médrtir de Madrid, but the 
summary given by Sr. Cotarelo (Mira de Amescua y su teatro, pp. 111-115) as well 
as his comment (“este tema dramdtico tuvo bastante fortuna, pues lo comenzé 
Lope de Vega en su comedia Los mdrtires de Madrid . . .””) would indicate that it 
was related to the theme. 
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EL PARECIDO anv EL PARECIDO EN LA CORTE 


Ferndndez-Guerra © assumed that El parecido en la corte was 
Moreto’s own revision of El parecido. The chronology is incorrect, 
and El parecido is not, in my opinion, Moreto’s work. 

As this same critic has pointed out, there are in the Nacional 
five *’ manuscripts of El parecido en la corte, all with the shortened 
title El parecido. Of one of these,** La Barrera wrote: “‘tiene todas 
las apariencias de autégrafo.”” Ferndndez-Guerra declared: ‘Tengo 
a la vista cinco manuscritos (entre ellos el autégrafo). . . .” Ihave 
examined this manuscript repeatedly and compared it with El poder 
de la amistad (1652) and the second act of El principe perseguido 
(1645) **—both undoubtedly written in Moreto’s own hand—and 
it is neither an autograph nor was any portion of it penned by 
Moreto. 

It is an interesting manuscript, nevertheless, because it is a 
patched copy which represents the work of at least five copyists,” 
one whose various dates show it to have been in use from 1652- 
1686." There are censuras for the year 1669 on the fifth page of 
the third act (Avellaneda’s and Sarassa’s); and on the first, one 
reads: ‘“‘Esta comedia es del Sr. Miguel de Escamilla de Yeste y 
Pavia.” On the fifth page of Act I, the names of J. W. Luis de 
Robles and Antonio Escamilla are found. 

One finds emendations throughout the manuscript made by the 

*® B. A. E., XXXIX, p. xxxix. 

% At the time I made my previous study of these two plays, I stated: “Fer- 
ndndez-Guerra, as well as Cotarelo and Schaeffer, take it for granted that El 
parecido is the primitive version; and while a comparison of the two texts leads 
me to believe that the chronology they have given is correct, I do not consider the 
conclusion inevitable.”” See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, p. 188, n. 

87 No. 15492, which offers no special interest; No. 17362, which is dated Sept. 
22, 1691 and which belonged to the actor, Juan Garcia; No. 16589, which lacks the 
last two scenes and which belonged to Miguel de Castro, “autor de comedias por 
su Majestad’’; No. 16605, which was the property of Damian Lépez; No. 16423. 
The four first offer no interest; they are the same as the B. A. E. edition except 
for slight variants. 

68 No. 16423. 

69 Nos. V*.-7-4 and R. 81. 

7° The work of those copyists is divided as follows: pp. 1-7; 8; 9-22 (in 
perhaps the same hand as 1-7); 23-31; 32-33 (part of the page); 33 (part of the 
page); 34-41 (in the same hand as 23-31). 

7 On the third page of the second act one reads: “acto segundo del parecido 
de Moretto (sic), a trece de enero de 1652 afios” and on the first page of the first 
act a year which has been altered so that it now reads “1686.’’ There are likewise 


dates of 1669, 1670, and 1683 scattered through the pages, and it was represented 
in Madrid, in Sigiienza, and in Valencia. 
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censor, the actors, etc., but as it finally stands, it is the same text 
as that included in the B. A. E., with small variants. On the tenth 
page is found: “Ase de sacar desta comedia a don felis de Guzman 
y don pedro de Lujan, viejo.”” It was a suggestion that was never 
carried out in this particular manuscript, for as we have pointed 
out above, it is, except for slight variants, the same as the B. A. E. 
text of El parecido en la corte. 

But if we compare El parecido with El parecido en la corie,” we 
find that in the former these two characters have disappeared. 
Moreover, we see very definite traces of this cutting in Act I ™ of 
El parecido : Don Luis meets Don Fernando and confusing him with 
Don Lope de Lujan, who has long been absent from Madrid, tells 
him that his father, Don Pedro de Lujan, has just died, leaving him 
80,000 ducats; but before anything has been said of the death, the 
gracioso Tac6én asks without rhyme or reason, “‘ jLuego es muerto 


el viejo?”’ The reviser evidently took his hint from these five lines 
of El parecido en la corte: 


Mirad que a tiempo venfs 
que vuestro padre don Pedro 
ha heredado a vuestro tio 

y tiene solo en dinero 

mas de ochenta mil escudos.” 


This revision was made before 1665, for El parecido was printed 
in 1665 under Moreto’s name.” It is, of course, possible that the 
dramatist himself was asked to make these changes, but—given the 
awkward way in which it was done, Moreto’s distance from Madrid, 
the conditions of the day, ete.—highly improbable. It is a fair 
guess that it was entrusted to some hack-writer or even to one of 
the actors. 

The confusion or dishonesty of the printer in publishing the 
revision (rather than the original) as Moreto’s explains Avella- 
neda’s remark: “‘ Vean esta comedia del Parecido a otro de don Agus- 
tin Moreto.”’7® The censor knew the printed work attributed to 
Moreto. 


7 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 188-190. 

73 Scene 2. 

4 B.A. E., XXXIX, 313. 

% Escogidas, Parte XXIII, Joseph Ferndndez de Buendia, Madrid, 1665. 
Calderén’s aprobacién of this volume is dated June 10th. El parecido en la corte 
for some inexplicable reason was not printed in a dated edition until 1741 (No. 
96, Antonio Sanz, Madrid). However a suelta of Juan Sanz, who lived around the 
close of the seventeenth century (he died before 1729), is still in existence ac- 
cording to Cotarelo. See Bibl., p. 34. 

IIT, p. 5. 
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LA PRINCESA DE LOS MONTES Y SATISFACER 
CALLANDO 


(Los hermanos encontrados) 


In a previous study of this play, I pointed out the strong internal 
evidence against its attribution to Moreto.””7 Nevertheless I felt 
I could not definitely exclude it from his theatre without first having 
seen the three manuscripts of this play which are to be found in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid.”* They are, as a matter of fact, of 
no importance, for two are copied from the edition of Antonio de 
Zafra and the third (No. 17006) is taken from the Escogidas’ edition 
of 1671; 7* they therefore in no way substantiate Moreto’s claim to 
this comedia. 

As early as 1653 the play had been published in the Escogidas ® 
under Lope’s name. Here it was entitled El satisfacer callando y 
princesa de los montes. Given these historical facts, as well as the 
strong internal evidence against its attribution to Moreto, I no 
longer hesitate to remove it from his theatre. I agree with Sr. 
Cotarelo in thinking it is Lope’s work.* 


EL SANTO CRISTO DE CABRILLA 
(El Cristo de los Milagros) 


The history of this play is a repetition of Cautelas son amistades, 
Merecer para alcanzar, and Empezar a ser amigos, except that we 
must depend on internal rather than external evidence to link it 
with the late Lopean period. 

In a previous study * I pointed out that the play was not char- 
acteristic of Moreto in its plot structure, situation, characterization, 


77 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, p. 134. “The absurd plot, the poor 
characterization, the weak réle of the gracioso, the bellicose temperament of the 
heroine, preclude the possibility of its being the product of Moreto’s pen. The 
versification would point in the same direction.” 

78 Nos. 16623, 17199, and 17006. The last mentioned is named Satisfacer 
callando, the other two Los hermanos encontrados. 

79 Parte XX XVII, Melchor Alegre, Madrid, 1671. 

8° Parte VI, Herederos de Pedro Lanaja, Zaragoza, 1653. 

*! See Obras de Lope, Nueva Ed. Acad., IX. Sr. Cotarelo has published the 
edition of 1653 and given the many variants for the edition of 1671. The latter, 
by comparison with the earlier edition, shows many cuts. This later volume, 
which was put out under the egis of Matos Fragoso, is notoriously inaccurate in 
its attributions. At least six of the twelve must be questioned. I suspect that 
Matos “doctored” this play for presentation in the late sixties, but after listing 
two revisions of his own in this collection, felt some delicacy in attributing a third 
to himself,—especially when the changes he had made were of so trivial a type. 

% The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 143-144. 
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diction, or versification. I hesitated, however, to exclude it defi- 
nitely from Moreto’s theatre until I had seen the manuscript * of 
the Biblioteca Nacional which is attributed to him. 

The manuscript was written in the last half of the seventeenth 
century, but the hand that attached Moreto’s name * is a modern 
one. The text except for very slight variants is the same as that 
of the Escogidas. Its attribution to Moreto, then, rests purely on 
the knowledge and honesty of José Ferndindez de Buendia who 
printed it as El Santo Cristo de Cabrilla in his Escogidas (Parte 
XXXIV) of 1670.% He was far from being infallible. The fact 
that Antonio de Zafra included it in his Parte III as El Cristo de los 
Milagros means nothing, as we have seen.*® 

As a matter of fact, this play was written by a good friend of 
Lope de Vega’s at a time when Lope’s memory was still fairly fresh. 
One finds this bit of dialogue: *’ 


JUAN Pues dicen y dicen bien 
unos castellanos versos 
que quien ama y no enloquece 
no tiene sutil ingenio. 


CarrRENO Eso lo dijo el gran Lope 
de Vega. 

CENTENO Diga “‘el lucero 
del Parnaso,”’ aunque a pesar 
del buen Virgilio y Homero 
que son los dos obligados 
destos encarecimientos; 
nacié poeta de chapa 
y lo fué de pelo en pecho, 
honra de Espafia y Laurel 
de Apolo, escrito dél mismo. 


Es verdad, soy un menguado 

y aun un desalmado; pero 

como se hablaba de Lope 

de Vega, mi amigo un tiempo. . . 


83 No. 15547. 

** The second act of the text is in the same handwriting as Lo que puede la 
aprensién (No. 14916) which carries the censor’s stamp of 1669. It is likewise by 
the same scribe as Los celos de Escarramdn (No. 15529) and El mentiroso. See 
Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 466. 

% In his Parte XX XIX (1673) of this series, at least five of the twelve attri- 
butions may be considered doubtful. See La Barrera, Catdlogo, pp. 700-701. 

6 See above, p. 313n. 

87 Antonio de Zafra, Tercera parte, Madrid, 1681, p. 66. 
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There is in these lines a ring of warm admiration and of sincere 
sorrow that suggests Montalbdn’s friendship for Lope. 

The play is exceedingly “‘episodic and disjointed,” and ‘the 
tricks of Carrefio and Centeno virtually amount to an entremés 
which is inserted in the last half of the first act and the first part of 
the second.” This fact would perhaps indicate that the play was 
reshaped in the late sixties. 


OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 


Certain manuscripts remain. For a discussion of Antes morir 
que pecar (No. 16766), El Eneas de Dios (No. 17113), El hijo obediente 
(No. 1-35-5, Bibl. Mun.), El hijo prédigo (No. 1-34-12, Bibl. Mun.), 
La luna africana (No. 15540), No puede mentir el cielo (No. 15242), 
and El rey Don Enrique el Enfermo (No. 15543), see my article 
already cited: Concerning Seven Manuscripts, etc. 

Space permits of only a few disconnected comments on the 
following manuscripts: Amor y obligacién, El esclavo de su hijo, 
Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, El rosario perseguido, and Hallar la vida 
en la cueva y hermanos mds dichosos (Los siete durmientes). All 
five ** show important variants if compared with the earliest printed 
versions.*® There are in the case of the two last listed important 
cuts in long speeches; in the case of the three first mentioned, both 
additions and subtractions.” 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that the sueltas I have 
seen * of Amor y obligacién have, with unimportant variants, the 
same text as that found in the Escogidas; that both manuscript and 
printed versions apparently come from an older and longer text now 
lost; and that this play has no relation to Don Antonio Solfs’ work 
of the same name (Ms. 16848), of which there are two recent edi- 
tions, one by E. Julid Martinez and the other by Fischer and 
Ruppert.” 


88 Numbered respectively: 16824, 15322, 15363 and 16475, 17088, and 15103. 
See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, pp. 30, 179, 370, and 537, 448, 225, and The Dramatic 
Art of Moreto, pp. 145-147, 151, 140-141. 

8° With the exception of El rosario perseguido (which is found only in sueltas), 
all appeared for the first time in the series of the Escogidas, respectively in Partes 
XII (1658), XXXIV (1670), V (1653), XTX (1663). 

% There are, as I have indicated above by my numbering, two manuscripts of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar. This statement applies only to No. 15363, here entitled 
La Virgen del Pilar. See below. 

% No. 112. Vda. de Joseph de Orga, Valencia, 1766; No. 90, Imprenta de 
Santa Cruz, Salamanca, without year. 

“Sr. Julid states that the anonymous nineteenth-century play, Amor y 
obligacién o La condesa de Orvigni, is not indebted to either of the seventeenth 
century comedies. 
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In the case of El esclavo de su hijo (El azote de su patria), it should 
be noted that the manuscript is a longer and older version than the 
edition found in the Escogidas, that the lines referring to Valencia 
which occur in the printed work are not included in the manuscript 
and that therefore my opinion that this play was written by a 
Valencian is unfounded; that it is reminiscent of Cristébal de 
Morales’ Renegado, rey y médrtir; that this play is, as Schaeffer has 
pointed out in his Geschichte, ‘quite in the manner of Lope,” and 
that El africano cruel, name of a play now lost but found in both 
Peregrino lists, would be a very appropriate title for this play. 

Neither of the manuscripts having to do with the Virgin of the 
Pillar helps to solve the matter of the authenticity of this dull play 
which is in no way characteristic of Villaviciosa, Matos, and Moreto. 
Though Duran states * that Cafiizares and Lanini wrote plays en- 
titled Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, I have been able to find no sueltas 
of this name attributed to either. The fact that on manuscript 
No. 16475 the name of Lanini has been scratched out is of no impor- 
tance since the notation was clearly added in late years, probably 
by some one who knew that Medel ™ attributes a play of this name 
to him. 

El rosario perseguido, listed by Medel as anonymous, is in manu- 
script 17088, as well as in Alonso del Riego’s suelta, attributed to 
Moreto. The name on the manuscript must be disregarded since 
it was patently added long after the text was written. At one 
stage in its development, the title of this play must have been other 
than what it now is since the author, in the last four lines of the 
manuscript, had to destroy the rhyme of his redondilla in order to 
include the name, El rosario perseguido in the final verse. There 
are many and important cuts. 

On the title page of the eighteenth-century manuscript called 
Hallar la vida en la cueva y hermanos mds dichosos (Los siete dur- 
mientes in the Escogidas), one finds the name of the copyist Florentin 
and below the title in a hand of much later date than the text is 
the name Don Agustin Moreto. In the manuscript some scenes 
found in the Escogidas have been omitted and the character El 
demonio transformed into the allegorical El engafio. 

In the case of El bruto de Babilonia (No. 15041), Lo que puede 
la aprensién (No. 14916), Trampa adelante (No. 14921), and Tra- 
vesuras son valor (No. 16463, the primitive version), it is worth while 
pointing out that all carry the name Vallejo and belonged either to 

* Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 98. See Columna sobre Columna, an uninspired 


refundicién of the collaborators’ play which is attributed to Zamora. 
See Indice, p. 219. 
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Manuel (hijo) or Carlos, and that all except the last are dated 1669. 
They are, except for slight variants, the same as the early printed 
editions and therefore offer little interest for our study. The same 
may be said for La cena de Baltasar (No. 16802), Industria (sic) 
contra finezas (No. 17135), No puede ser (No. 15643, dated 1699), 
Oponerse a las estrellas (No. 16030), and El valiente justiciero—this 
last under the title Rey valiente y justiciero y Ricohombre de Alcala 
(Nos. 14828 and 16391). 

El poder de la amistad (V*-7-—4) and El principe perseguido (R-81, 
second act) are in Moreto’s own hand. The signature is lacking 
in the case of the latter, probably because the last pages of this act 
have been lost. If there are others in Moreto’s handwriting, I have 
not seen them. I cannot agree with La Barrera when he states ® 
that both El parecido en la corte and Oponerse a las estrellas are 
“‘apparently” autographs. 

In conclusion, two plays involve such complicated problems 
that they must be reserved for the future: La adiltera penitente 
(No. 14915), which carries a list of Vallejo’s entire cast, as well as 
the date 1669, and Los celos de Escarraman (No. 15529), which is 
not, as Durdn thought, the same play published by Melchor Alegre 
in 1671 as Escarramén,* but instead a totally different one. 


In making my previous study of Moreto, I divided his theatre 
into four groups: those plays which were written by Moreto alone; 
those which are apochryphal in his theatre; those which were written 
in collaboration with others; and those whose authenticity was open 
to question. At that time I indicated that in my opinion many 
of the plays which I was classifying as ‘‘doubtfully attributed” 
were certainly not Moreto’s, but I was unwilling to remove them 
definitely from his theatre until I should have been able to collate 
all manuscripts in Madrid with the early printed texts. Moreover, 
I followed the policy of not excluding any play unless internal 
evidence against Moreto’s authorship was supported by external 
evidence as well.* 

If now we follow the same grouping, the plays written by Moreto 
(without collaborators) are 33: ** (1) Amor y obligacién, (2) Anttoco 


% Catdlogo, pp. 276-277. 

% Parte XXXVII, Madrid. See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 84. 

7 Only in the case of El esclavo de su hijo and La negra por el honor did I 
forswear my rule. Here internal evidence against Moreto’s authorship was over- 
whelming. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 145-147, 148 and p. 329 of 
this study. 

% El hijo obediente and No puede mentir el cielo were not originally included 
in this list, and Antes morir que pecar has been transferred to the list of doubtful 
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y Seleuco, (3) El caballero, (4) La cena del rey Baltasar, (5) Como 
se vengan los nobles, (6) El defensor de su agravio, (7) De fuera vendrd, 
(8) El desdén con el desdén, (9) El Eneas de Dios (ms. version), 
(10) Fingir y amar, (11) La fuerza de la ley, (12) Hasta el fin nadie 
es dichoso, (13) El hijo obediente, (14) Los jueces de Castilla, (15) In- 
dustrias contra finezas, (16) El licenciado Vidriera, (17) El lindo don 
Diego, (18) Lo que puede la aprensién, (19) El mds ilustre francés, 
(20) El mejor amigo el rey, (21) La misma conciencia acusa, (22) No 
puede mentir el cielo, (23) No puede ser, (24) El parecido en la corte, 
(25) El poder de la amistad, (26) Primero es la honra, (27) San Franco 
de Sena, (28) Los siete durmientes, (29) Trampa adelante, (30) Las 
travesuras de Pantoja, (31) El valiente justiciero, (32) La vida de San 
Alejo, (33) Yo por vos y vos por otro. 

Those plays which I should definitely exclude from Moreto’s 
theatre are: (1) La cautela en la amistad (Godinez), (2) Dejar un 
reino por otro y mdrtires de Madrid (Monroy?), (3) Empezar a ser 
amigos (?), (4) El Eneas de Dios (version of Escogidas), (5) En el 
mayor imposible nadie pierda la esperanza (Juan de Lemus?), (6) El 
esclavo de su hijo (?), (7) Los hermanos encontrados (El satisfacer 
callando y princesa de los montes, of Lope), (8) Merecer para alcan- 


zar (?), (9) La milagrosa eleccién de San Pio V (Montalban), (10) La 
negra por el honor (?), (11) El parecido (?), (12) El rosario perse- 
guido (?), (13) San Luts Beltrdn (Aguilar), (14) El Santo Cristo de 
Cabrilla (?), (15) Sin honra no hay valentia (Lope?), (16) Travesuras 
son valor (Escogidas version) .*® 





plays. See Concerning Seven Manuscripts, etc. pp. 295-296, 300-303, 308-311. 
El parecido is apocryphal. See p. 324 of this study. For Fingir y amar, see 
Pérez Pastor’s Doc. para la biografiade . . . Calderon, Madrid, 1905, pp. 265-266. 

%® Of these sixteen, I had previously declared six apochryphal: No.’s 2, 6, 10, 
12, 13, 16. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto. All others except El parecido, were 
included in the list of the doubtfully attributed. 

Ferndndez-Guerra (B. A. E., XX XIX, p. xlvii) had in his study excluded: 
(1) La condesa de Belflor (Lope), (2) La discreta venganza (Lope), (3) El hijo de 
Marco Aurelio (Zabaleta), (4) El Marqués del Cigarral (Castillo Solérzano), (5) 
La més verdadera copia del mejor original (Juan Sanz Moreno), (6) El premio en 
la misma pena (Lope), and (7) Quitar el feudo a su patria (Alonso de Alfaro). 

Sr. Cotarelo (Bibl., pp. 40-43) had added the following seven to the list 
given by Ferndndez-Guerra: (1) Fingir lo que puede ser (Montero de Espinosa), 
(2) No puede mentir el cielo (Don Rodrigo? Enriquez), (3) La ocasién hace al 
ladrén (Matos), (4) El secreto entre dos amigos (El galdn secreto of Mira de 
Amescua), (5) El segundo Moisés, San Froilén (Matos Fragoso), (6) Todo es 
enredos amor (Diego de Figueroa y Cérdoba), (7) La traicién vengada (Lope’s 
Tanto hagas cuanto pagues). 

I cannot agree with Sr. Cotarelo that No puede mentir el cielo should be ex- 


cluded from Moreto’s theatre. See Concerning Seven Manuscripts, etc., pp. 
308-311. 
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There are left four plays which are in my opinion doubtfully 
attributed to Moreto: Antes morir que pecar, Los engafios de un 
engatio, Los celos de Escarramdn, and La gala de nadar. Two others, 
supposedly written in collaboration, should be listed here: El hijo 
prédigo (perhaps in collaboration with Matos and Cancer) and 
El principe prodigioso (attributed to Moreto in collaboration with 
Matos but more characteristic of Montalb4n, under whose name it 
has likewise been printed). 

Aside from the two just mentioned, there are nineteen plays 
attributed to Moreto in collaboration with others: La adiltera peni- 
tente (publ. 1657), El bruto de Babilonia (1668), Caer para levantar 
(1662), La confusién de un jardin (1681), La fingida Arcadia (1666), 
La fuerza del natural (1661), Hacer remedio el dolor (1658), La mejor 
luna africana (undated suelta), El mejor par de los doce (1673), No 
hay reino como el de Dios (manuscript of 1670), Nuestra sefiora de la 
Aurora (1670), Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar (1653), Oponerse a las 
estrellas (1653), El principe perseguido (1651), La renegada de Valla- 
dolid (1652), El rey Don Enrique el Enfermo (manuscript dated 
1689), Santa Rosa del Pert (1671), Travesuras son valor (revised 
version 1747), Vida y muerte de San Cayetano (1672). 


Ruta Lee KENNEDY 
Smith College 


100 See Concerning Seven Manuscripts, etc., pp. 303-306. 

101 See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 139-140. 

102 T have added La renegada de Valladolid to the list found in The Dramatic 
Art of Moreto. See Sr. Juli Martinez’ article, La renegada de Valladolid (Bol. 
de la Real Acad., XVI, 672-679). 

If Moreto’s part in these plays is ever determined, it will have to be done 
by a minute study of his tricks of syntax, versification, etc., and his usage in 
these matters will have to be derived from his one autograph play, El poder de 
la amistad and the second act of El principe perseguido, undoubtedly written in 
Moreto’s own hand. To that end I am now making a study of El poder de la 
amistad and checking it against the latter play. However, because of the corrupt 
form in which many of Moreto’s texts are found, particularly those published 
after 1667, the proof may be difficult, perhaps impossible. 
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LAMINA I. FacsfMILE DE LA PORTADA QUE CONTIENE PARTE DEL REPARTO 
ESCRITO POR CALDERON 





NUEVOS DATOS ACERCA DE LA FECHA DE 
BASTA CALLAR 


OBRE la fecha en que se escribié o se representé Basta callar 
no ha habido unanimidad de opinién. En la Biblioteca 
Nacional hay dos manuscritos de la comedia, uno de los cuales es 
en parte autégrafo, pero ninguno de los dos estd fechado.' En la 
primera edicién de la comedia, Vera Tassis puso que habfa sido 
fiesta real representada en el palacio, sin indicar la fecha.2 El 
Conde de Schack incluy6 Basta callar entre las comedias caldero- 
nianas de fecha indeterminable.* Hartzenbusch, basdndose en las 
referencias que en esta comedia parecen hacerse a otras de Calderén, 
la dié por escrita en 1635.‘ Por fin, F. W. V. Schmidt, funddndose 
en otra referencia, coloc6é Basta callar poco después de Primero soy 
yo, comedia escrita hacia 1638.5 
Esto es cuanto hasta hoy se ha hecho para precisar la fecha de la 
comedia. La dificultad estriba en que no se ha encontrado ni un 
solo dato definitivo acerca de la fecha de composicién o de repre- 
sentaci6n de la obra. Ninguno de los documentos calderonianos 
que se han publicado hace referencia a nuestra comedia hasta 1680 
cuando Calderén la incluyé en la lista de sus obras que envié al 
Duque de Veragua.® 
Esto no obstante, el titulo de la comedia aparece en un docu- 
mento de 1648. Entre las piezas de tfitulos que publicé A. Restori, 
1 Antonio Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro (Segunda edicién. 


Madrid, 1934-35), 1,56. El manuscrito que es en parte autégrafo tiene la signatura 
Res. 91. 


2 Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel, Verdadera quinta parte de comedias de don 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1682), pag. 496. 

3 Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in Spanien (Berlin, 1846), 
III, pag. 294. 

‘Catdlogo cronolégico, B. A. E., XIV, 671 y 683. Esta fecha efectiva- 
mente debiera ser 1628 o 1630 por motivo de que Hartzenbusch creia que Basta 
callar era anterior a Saber del mal y del bien y posterior a El galan fantasma. Hoy 
sabemos que esto es imposible, puesto que la primera de éstas se representé el 
28 de marzo de 1628 y la segunda unos dos afios después (Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo 
sobre la vida y obras de don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Madrid, 1924, pags. 131 y 
144). Impugnaron la conclusién de Hartzenbusch Leopold Schmidt (F. W. V. 
Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’s, ed. de L. Schmidt, Elberfeld, 1857, pag. 511) 
y més tarde M. A. Buchanan en su edicién de La vida es suefio (Toronto, 1909, 
pag. 102). 

5 Die Schauspiele Calderon’s, pig. 170; Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pag. 198. 

°B. A. E., VI, xl-xlii. 
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se incluye el entremés del Doctor Carlino.? Este entremés, que 
segiin su editor fué escrito entre 1642 y 1648, se representé en 
Granada en 1648. En él hallamos que se cita Basta callar. Aqui, 
pues, tenemos la primera fecha definitiva de la existencia de una 
obra de tal titulo, y aunque esto no revele cuando se compuso 0 se 
represent6, por lo menos establece la tltima fecha en que pudo 
haber sido escrita. 

Ademds hay otro dato, desconocido hasta ahora, acerca de la 
fecha de Basta callar. El manuscrito que es en parte autégrafo 
contiene varios pasajes inéditos de la comedia. En la escena 
décima de la primera jornada el texto impreso tiene los siguientes 
Versos : 

Sucedié, pues, que el estado 
mandé alistar las milicias, 


A continuacién sigue en el manuscrito uno de los pasajes inéditos 
que en parte es como sigue: 


para el socorro que entonces 
toda Francia prevenfa 

al sitio de Barcelona; 

cuyo bando fué precisa 

cosa seguir, por ser yo 

cabo de las compafifas 

de su nobleza .. . 


cuando ya el socorro iba 
aprestado, llegé nueva 

de que don Juan de Austria habia 
capitulado y rendido 

la plaza... 


Conforme a la historia, Barcelona, a pesar de los auxiliares franceses, 
se rindié a don Juan de Austria el 13 de octubre de 1652. La frase 
cabo de las compafiias de su nobleza ser& nota autobiografica puesto 
que por un documento de 1642 se sabe que Calderén habia per- 
tenecido a una compafifa “ de las de la nobleza de Espafia y guarda 
de Su Majestad ” en la cual lleg6 a ser cabo de escuadra, el puesto 
militar mds alto que obtuvo.* Ademds, Calderén festej6 tanto la 
capitulacién de Barcelona como a su héroe en otras comedias suyas 

7 Piezas de titulos de comedias (Messina, 1903), p4gs. 127-129 y 135 verso 47. 

8 Miguel Parets, De los muchos sucesos dignos de memoria que han ocurrido en 
Barcelona y otros lugares de Catalufia. Crénica escrita . . . entre los aitos 1626 4 
1660, Memorial Histérico Espaiiol, XXV, 121-122. 

* Felipe Picatoste, Biografia de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1881), 
pig. 20; Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pdg. 236. 
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y por tanto no hay razén para dudar de la autenticidad de este 
relato.° Segtin esto, Basta callar no puede ser anterior al 13 de 
octubre de 1652 y quiz4 muy poco posterior, como lo son las comedias 
que aluden a dicho suceso. 

Los dos datos que acabamos de presentar encierran una 
contradiccién. Segtin el entremés del Doctor Carlino la comedia es 
anterior a 1648, y segin la rendicién de Barcelona es posterior a 
1652. Esta contradicci6n puede explicarse de cuatro maneras. 
Primero, que el titulo que se cita en el entremés sea ficticio. Es 
imposible determinar esto aunque si se juzga por el sentido, las dos 
palabras parecen formar un titulo en el entremés. Segundo, que 
la cita del entremés no se refiera a la comedia calderoniana. Esto 
no es muy probable por no conocerse otra obra de igual titulo. 
Tercero, que el trozo donde se alude a la entrega de Barcelona sea 
insercién desautorizada. Ademdas de lo que ya se dijo tocante a 
la legitimidad del contenido, se puede agregar que ep el manuscrito, 
que fué revisado por el poeta, no hay interrupcién ni en la foliaci6én 
ni en la escritura. Por tltimo, el tinico arbitrio que queda es el de 
suponer que Calderén rehizo en 1652 o poco después la comedia 
conocida en 1648. Ademdas de la cita del entremés, hay varias 
circunstancias que justifican la existencia de una primitiva versi6n. 

El manuscrito parece ser copia, porque la mayoria de sus hojas 
no tienen rectificaciones nienmiendas. Si es autégrafo en su mayor 
parte, como lo consideré Paz y Melia, el hecho de que sea copia 
favorece la posibilidad de que también sea refundicién de un original 
hoy desconocido. Si el texto del manuscrito es una refundicién, no 
es la tinica entre las obras de Calder6én, y aunque casi todas sus 
refundiciones son de obras escritas en colaboracién, no faltan casos 
de lo contrario." 

Las dos 0 acaso tres comedias calderonianas que se mencionan 
en Basta callar son anteriores a 1639 y por tanto nos parece invero- 
simil que al escribir para un ptblico de 1652 o después, Calderén 
hubiera aludido a comedias de mds de una docena de afios antes. 

10 Cada uno para si, 1652 (I, vii); Las armas de la hermosura, 1652; Fortunas de 
Andrémeda y Perseo, 1653. Ndétense las fechas. Se alude solamente a don Juan 
en El segundo Escipién, 1677, y a la guerra en general en La exaltacién de la Cruz, 
1648. 

41 Segiin Cotarelo y Mori, El mayor encanto, Amor es refundicién, no sélo de 
Polifemo y Circe, comedia en que colaboré Calderén, sino también de Los encantos 
de Circe, hoy perdida. Lo mismo pasa con El laurel de Apolo, que es refundicién 
de Dafne, comedia perdida (Ensayo, p4gs. 158-167, 172-173). Hartzenbusch 
opindé que tanto El laurel de Apolo como La eraltacién de la cruz fueron modificadas 
posteriormente para acomodarlas a las circunstancias del tiempo (Cat. cron., 
B. A. E., XTV, 665). 
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Calder6n no compuso ninguna obra desde abril de 1642 hasta 
principios de 1648 * y como nuestra comedia ya se conocfa en 1648, 
lo més probable es que sea anterior a 1642. 

Por ultimo, conviene afiadir algo mds que se ha descuidado. En 
la duodécima escena de la primera jornada se lee lo siguiente: 


MARGARITA i Dijiste que prevenida 
la misica, Flora, esté? 


FLORA Ya del estanque en la isla 
que un cenador forma, queda . . . 


La alusién al amplio estanque con su isleta que el Conde-Duque de 
Olivares hizo construir en el Buen Retiro parece clara. Se estrené 
el palacio en 1634 y Calderén celebré su apertura con un auto, Zl 
nuevo Palacio del Retiro. Durante el verano, a causa del calor, 
solian verificarse muchas de las fiestas reales al aire libre a orillas 
del estanque, y algunas, acaso por la novedad, en la isleta del 
estanque. Calderén aproveché esta isleta para hacerla escenario 
de dos obras suyas.'* Por tanto, si la mtisica habfa de colocarse en 
la isla del estanque como reza el texto, no es aventurado suponer que 
ésta formaba parte del escenario de Basta callar. A mayor abun- 
dancia, hay todavia otro pasaje del cual se puede inferir que la 
representacién tuvo lugar en el Buen Retiro cerca del estanque. 
La ultima parte de la tercera jornada se desarrolla en el jardin del 
palacio del Duque. En la escena décimoctava, éste le dice al Conde: 


Mas bien por aquf no vamos; 
que el retiro que tomamos 
para hablar solos, esfera 

es a donde Margarita 

suele unas noches bajar; 

y este instrumento es mostrar 
que ésta templar solicita 
tristezas suyas, cantando. 
Por aqui nos retiremos. 


que se aleje 
esperemos, pues no ignora 
mi atencién, que siempre va 
hacia los estanques. 


12 Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pag. 245. Debe notarse que aunque James 
Geddes en su edicién de El Alcalde de Zalamea (New York: Heath, 1918, pag. 
xxiii) fijé la fecha de composicién de esta obra entre 1643 y 1644, Cotarelo y Mori 
dice que es creencia general que se escribié hacia 1641 (Ensayo, pag. 120). 

18 Fl mayor encanto, Amor, 1635, y Los encantos de Circe, 1635, comedia 
perdida. Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pdgs. 156-157. 
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Todo lo cual indica que la comedia fué escrita con el propésito de 
representarla en el Buen Retiro. Las otras comedias en que 
Calder6n aproveché la isleta del estanque son de 1635. El 4 de 
febrero de 1640 se inauguré el teatro o coliseo del Buen Retiro que 
en adelante, por la superioridad de sus recursos escénicos, fué el 
sitio predilecto. Aunque algunas de las fiestas veraniegas con- 
tinuaron celebrandose al aire libre, especialmente en el Patinillo,' 
el estanque parece haber estado mds en boga antes de la apertura 
del coliseo que después. El hecho de que el estanque se cite en 
nuestra comedia corrobora la sospecha de que estas alusiones for- 
maban parte de un texto primitivo. 

Ninguno de estos puntos se pueden comprobar con seguridad. 
Sin embargo, los cuatro favorecen la existencia de una versién 
primitiva anterior a 1642, fecha que concuerda con la primera que 
sugiere Restori para la composicién del Doctor Carlino.® Ahora 
bien, el manuscrito auténtico alude a un hecho histérico de 1652 y 
por consiguiente este texto debe ser refundicién de una antigua 
comedia de igual titulo. 

La portada del manuscrito ofrece la interesante particularidad 
de contener parte del reparto que se completa al fin de la segunda 
jornada y es casi todo de mano de Calderén. Se puede ver el fac- 
simile de la portada en la Lamina I. Por rotura del papel ha 
desaparecido la mayor parte de los dos primeros nombres. En la 
parte inferior del margen izquierdo hay otros dos nombres ilegibles. 
Lo demas, a pesar del estado defectuoso de la hoja, se puede leer 
con exactitud. Reproducimos a continuacién el reparto completo 
afiadiendo entre paréntesis cuadrados las resoluciones de abrevia- 
turas y lo que falta de los nombres de algunos representantes. 

‘4 Cotarelo y Mori, Actores famosos del siglo XVII. Sebastidn de Prado y su 
mujer Bernarda Ramirez (Madrid, 1916. Publicado antes en el Boletin de la 
Real Academia Espafiola), pags. 141-142. 

46 En la comedia hay varios cantos que podrian contribuir materialmente al 
asunto de la fecha si supiéramos algo definitivo acerca de ellos. El primero dice: 
Accién lograda en el susto, / que recatas el intento, / di, pues lloras mi contento, | si 
murié para mé el gusto (I, xiv). Anteriormente se ha dicho que la Misica tienen 
tono y letra nuevo y que ha de gustar porque es del mejor / cortesano que hoy estima / 
por su gala, por su ingenio, / su sangre y su bizarria, / dignamente nuestra patria 
(I, xii). Hartzenbusch (B. A. E., XII, 261 n.) y después Schmidt (Die Schauspiele 
Calderon’s, p4g. 170) opinaron que el autor aludido acaso seria el rey Felipe IV. 
De otro canto que principia, Si digo mi pena airada (II, xv y xvi), se dice que es 
tono que anda introducido. Otros dos versos, Y a quien la razén no vale, | gqué 
vale tener razén? (I, xv), aunque no se cantan son, como ya apunté Schmidt, casi 
idénticos con los que se cantan en Auristela y Lisidante, 1662 (B. A. E., XII, 


642), y muy parecidos a los del canto con que principia El secreto a voces, 1642 
(B. A. E., VII, 411). 
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PERSONAS 
Luysa Margarita Mar {a?—iana? | 
Manf[ue jla Flora Ma nuela? } 
Serafina Auto[ra ] 
César Autor 
Enrrique, Duq[ue jde Vearne Nabarro [Juan ] 
oroze (?) Federico, Conde de Monpeller Ordaz [Antonio de?] 
Carlos Carrién [Jusepe de ] 
la (?) 
mo (?) Capricho Simén [Aguado ] 
Roberto, viejo San Juo. [Tomdas de] 
Misicos 


Personas Nuresas Desta JORNADA (II, 26v) 


Celio, vejete Carmona [Juan de] 
Estela Juan ja Caro 

Favio Agramonte [Pedro de] 
Libio Gregorio [de la Rosa] 


No se sabe qué objeto puedan tener los nombres que aparecen 
sobre el margen izquierdo ni hay certidumbre de que hayan sido 
escritos por Calder6én. Tal vez serfan sobresalientes, aunque debe 
notarse que los correspondientes nombres a la derecha no estén 
tachados. Acaso con estos nombres principiaria un segundo 
reparto. Sea como fuere, éstos y los primeros cuatro representantes 
no se pueden identificar y por tanto los excluimos. Los restantes 
no se encuentran juntos en ninguna de las compafifas de actores que 
se incluye en los documentos publicados. Existe, sin embargo, un 
documento del afio 1657 en el que se manda “que no salgan de la 
corte Pedro de la Rosa, Diego Osorio y Francisco Garcfa, autores de 
comedias, ni los de sus respectivas compafifas ’’ que, entre muchos 
otros, contiene, con una sola excepcién, todos los nombres restantes 
del reparto.'® Que éstos fueron los representantes de Basta callar 
lo comprueba lo que se sabe acerca de la aptitud de cada uno y el 
papel de que se encarga en la comedia. 

Ordaz es el tinico que no esté en la lista y de él hay escasas 
noticias. Durante este perfodo hubo dos actores de este apellido. 
Juan Ordaz parece haber sido actor de poco renombre, pues se le 
menciona solamente en un documento de 1670.7 Antonio Ordaz 

16 Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espafiol. Segunda serie, 


ed. de G. Cirot (Bordeaux, 1914. Publicado antes en el Bulletin Hispanique), 
pigs. 167-168. 


17 Pérez Pastor, Documentos para la biografia de D. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca (Madrid, 1905), pag. 318. 
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hacia los primeros galanes en la compafifa de Bravo en 1655, y se le 
menciona como representante en 1658.8 Parece mds probable que 
el Ordaz del reparto haya sido Antonio y no Juan. 

La fecha de la representacién en que tomaron parte los actores 
nombrados en el reparto no se puede precisar con exactitud porque 
los documentos existentes no proporcionan suficientes detalles 
biogrdficos acerca de los representantes. Por la lista citada sabemos 
que todos los actores de la comedia que hemos identificado estaban 
en Madrid en 1657. Ademdas de esto, hay dos circunstancias que 
nos inducen a creer que la representacién tuvo lugar aproximada- 
mente en este tiempo. 

El Marqués de Liche principié a encargarse de las fiestas reales 
en 1655 y pronto se arrog6 una supremacia absoluta en su direccién. 
“Sin descomponer las compajfifas oficiales que el Ayuntamiento 
formaba todos los afios en Cuaresma para la representacién de los 
autos sacramentales y que luego habfan de trabajar en la corte el 
resto del afio, elegia las mejores partes de cada una y, en caso 
necesario, traia otras de afuera y con todas formaba unas com- 
pafifas selectas, sobre todo en el canto, que eran las que ejecutaban 
las obras, también escogidas, en el Real Palacio, en el Buen Retiro 
y en otros sitios reales.” La importancia que se le otorgaba al 
canto y a la musica dié origen a la “ representacién misica” o 
zarzuela, invencién de Calder6én. El apogeo de estas fiestas cor- 
tesanas fué de 1657 a 1660. Principié esta época con una serie de 
magnificas fiestas para solemnizar el natalicio del principe de 
Asturias, Felipe Préspero, el 28 noviembre de 1657, que duraron 
casi tres meses.” 

Volviendo ahora a la consideracién de Basta callar, hallamos que 
aunque la comedia esté muy lejos de ser una “ fiesta cantada,” el 
canto y la musica intervienen en cada una de sus jornadas. Los 
actores que la representaron pertenecfan a tres o cuatro compafifas 
y por consiguiente no esté fuera de razén el suponer que formaban 
una de las compafifas ‘de la Fama” que elegia el Marqués de 
Liche. Si a lo dicho se une la improbabilidad de que volvieran a 
hallarse juntos los represantes mucho antes o después de 1657, nos 
parece inadmisible que la representacién pudiera haber sido muy 
anterior 0 muy posterior a este afio.”! 

8 Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos, pags. 160 y 178. 

® Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pdg. 305; Idem, Actores, pigs. 83 y sigts. 

*° Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo, pags. 305, 307, 312; Idem, Actores, pags. 99-116. 

*t Hubo solamente una representacién de Basta callar cuya fecha exacta se 


sabe. Se representé en Valladolid el 19 de mayo de 1682. N. Alonso Cortés, El 
leatro en Valladolid (Madrid, 1923), pdg. 289. 
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iFué Basta callar fiesta real? En su edicién de la comedia, 
Vera Tassis puso a continuacién del titulo: “‘ Fiesta que se representé 
a Sus Majestades en el Sal6én de su Real Palacio,” afirmacién que 
no se ha comprobado. A pesar de que Vera Tassis con frecuencia 
incurrié en errores, no hay motivo alguno para rechazar su 
afirmacién en este caso. La comedia es innegablemente de cardcter 
palaciego y ademas las alusiones al Buen Retiro que ya sefialamos 
prueban que la obra estaba destinada para dicho sitio. Pero si 
hubo dos versiones de la comedia, también habria dos representa- 
ciones correspondientes. Por tal razén es preciso examinar la 
cuestién desde el punto de vista de cada versi6n. 

La representaci6n de la primera versi6n es la mds incierta. Dos 
detalles nos inducen a creer que efectivamente tuvo lugar. El 
primero es la cita de Basta callar en el entremés de 1648. De otra 
manera no se explica la inclusién de su titulo en una pieza de cardcter 
puramente popular. El segundo es la referencia a la isleta del 
estanque que, aunque era gran novedad en 1634, se usaba poco 
después de 1640. Los pasajes que contienen estas alusiones no son 
adiciones al manuscrito de 1652, porque entonces ya habia pasado 
la novedad del estanque. De cualquier modo, la representacién 
debié ser en el Buen Retiro, como claramente lo manifiestan las 
referencias. Sin embargo, debié ser fiesta al aire libre y, por 
supuesto, en verano, y no hay que confundirla con la representacién 
en el salén del palacio que menciona Vera Tassis. 

La representacién de la segunda versién fué también fiesta real. 
Ya se ha visto que los representantes que tomaron parte en ella 
pertenecian a varias compafifas de actores. Las compajifas selectas 
las formaba Liche sélo para fiestas reales. No obstante las referen- 
cias al estanque, que opinamos se pasaron por alto al hacerse la 
refundicién, es dudable que la representacién se verificara al aire 
libre. Ya hicimos constar que la comedia se representé en 1657 
© muy poco después. Las fiestas reales de este afio principiaron el 
28 de noviembre, a causa del nacimiento de Felipe Préspero. 
Como las compafifas de actores se disolvian todos los afios antes de 
Cuaresma, cabe suponer que la representacién serfa entre noviembre 
y Cuaresma, temporada nada propicia para fiestas al aire libre. 
Resulta pues, que la comedia debié representarse en algin edificio, 
y siendo fiesta real, no hay inconveniente para aceptar la opinién 
de Vera Tassis de que este sitio fué el salén del palacio.” 

22 En estas condiciones no es dificil sugerir representantes que se ajusten 4 


los nombres desconocidos del reparto. Las dos primeras bien podrian haber sido 
Maria y Manuela de Escamilla cuyos nombres se incluyen en la lista de 1657. 
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LA FECHA DE BASTA CALLAR 


Recapitulemos ahora los resultados de este estudio : 

1. Hubo dos distintas versiones de Basta callar. La primera es 
anterior a 1648 conforme a la cita del entremés del Doctor Carlino 
y, segin varias otras circunstancias, es muy probable que pertenezca 
al perfodo de 1639 a 1641. La segunda es posterior al 13 de octubre 
de 1652, fecha de la capitulacién de Barcelona que se cita en el 
manuscrito, y lo mds probable es que sea del mismo afio o muy poco 
después. 

2. Tocante a las fechas de representacién, es probable que la 
comedia en su primera versién se representara antes de 1642. La 
segunda versién, segin el reparto escrito por Calderén, tuvo lugar 
en 1657 o muy poco después. 

3. Si hubo una representacién de la comedia antes de 1642, 
debié ser fiesta al aire libre ya en la isleta del estanque del Buen 
Retiro o en sus inmediaciones. La representacién de 1657 fué 
fiesta real, acaso en el salén del palacio. 

S. N. TreviXo 

University of Chicago 





Por los documentos se sabe que Francisco Garcia, el Pupilo, a menudo no repre- 
sentaba en los teatros porque Liche se llevaba a Isabel de Galvez, Maria y Manuela 
de Escamilla para las fiestas palatinas (Pérez Pastor, Documentos, pigs. 244-245, 
253-254). Entre las muchas otras posibilidades se podrian nombrar a Luisa y 
Mariana Romero, Maria de Quifiones, Maria de Prado y Mariana de Borja, todas 
cémicas de gran nombradia y representantes en fiestas reales de 1656 a 1658 
(Cotarelo y Mori, Actores, pags. 87 n y113n.). La autora y el autor es probable 
que hayan sido Isabel de Galvez y su marido Francisco Garcia, pues se sabe que 
este afio ella hacia las primeras damas y él tal vez los primeros galanes (Pérez 
Pastor, Nuevos datos, pig. 169; Cotarelo y Mori, Actores, pdég. 100 n.). Nuestro 
autor no podia ser Diego Osorio ni Pedro de la Rosa, pues éste, acaso por su edad, 
ya no hacfa los primeros galanes en su compajfifa y aquél se encargaba de la gra- 
ciosidad en la suya (Cotarelo y Mori, Actores, pags. 87 n., 100 n., 119). 





SIGLO DE ORO PLAYS IN MADRID, 1820-1850 


LL students of Spanish literary history are well aware that 
many plays of the Siglo de Oro retained a certain popularity 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and that even in the 
twentieth they may be occasionally seen. However, when specific 
facts are needed, they are difficult to obtain. It would seem to be 
of considerable interest, for example, to ascertain what effect the 
growing popularity of Romantic plays had upon the older comedias; 
whether the latter were entirely driven from the stage; which, if 
any, remained; and whether old favorites reappeared and new ones 
were added. It is for the purpose of helping to solve such questions 
as these that the following tables are offered, which enumerate the 
performances of Siglo de Oro plays during and just before the period 
commonly called Romantic.' 

It will be observed that the number of plays of the older Spanish 
theatre presented in Madrid between 1820 and 1850 reached the 
surprisingly large total of one hundred and sixty-five, and that they 
enjoyed in all 2,730 performances. This means an average of 
eighty-eight per year. The average total number of performances 
of plays of all sorts offered each year in Madrid during the period 
under consideration was about eight hundred and fifty. Hence 
plays from the Siglo de Oro on the whole constituted about ten 
percent of the total repertory. It will be noticed that this propor- 
tion varied from year to year, reaching its maximum in 1827 and 
its minimum in 1837. 

It may be of further interest to consider separately the period 
from 1820 through 1833, and from 1834 through 1850. The average 
number of performances of Siglo de Oro plays during the first period 
was one hundred and thirty, during the second, fifty-four. Seventy- 
two plays of the older theatre were dropped from the repertory by 
1833 or before; fourteen were added in 1834 or later, and seventy- 
nine held the stage at some time during both periods: hardy peren- 
nials like Garcia del Castafiar, El mejor alcalde el rey, La gallega 
Mari-Herndndez, etc. 

1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge the kind and efficient help of Dr. A. K 
Shields, now of Henry Holt and Co., in the preparation of this paper; and to 


thank Professors Alice Bushee and Ruth Lee Kennedy for reading the lists and 
making valuable suggestions. 
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The most popular Siglo de Oro dramatist during this time was 
Tirso de Molina, who is represented by twenty-eight plays, five 
hundred and forty-one performances. Lope de Vega comes next, 
with twenty-three plays, four hundred and fifty-eight performances. 
Calder6n and Moreto run a close race. The former has twenty- 
five plays, two hundred and seventy-five performances; the latter 
only fourteen plays, but two hundred and seventy-three perform- 
ances. Of other dramatists, Rojas Zorrilla, Cafiizares, Belmonte 
and Zamora are represented by more than one hundred performances 
each. 

Comparisons with regard to certain years are not without 
significance. Let us consider, for example, the banner year of 
Spanish Romanticism on the stage, 1837. In that year there were 
one hundred and two plays of two or more acts on the stage, with a 
total of four hundred and forty-one performances. Of these only 
nine were survivals from the Siglo de Oro, and their total of per- 
formances was only twenty-three. How many Romantic plays? 
Seventeen, original and translated, with one hundred and fifteen 
performances. Los amantes de Teruel had thirteen, Roca de 
Togores’ Dofia Maria de Molina thirteen, Carlos II el hechizado 
eleven, and El trovador, in its second year, sixteen. No other 
Romantic play had more than seven performances in that year. 
There were forty-seven performances of melodramas. (The dis- 
tinction between melodrama and Romantic drama may be a bit 
tenuous, but it is possible to differentiate. Few would hesitate 
between, say, El verdugo de Amsterdam and Los amantes de Teruel.) 
Classic tragedies, never very vigorous, had twenty-three perform- 
ances; social comedies (Moratin, Bret6n, Gorostiza, etc.) fifty-five; 
Scribe’s plays and others like them enjoyed one hundred and twenty- 
one showings; many are in one act. Plays in which the historical 
element is of decided importance had thirty-seven performances. 
Most popular of all was the opera: one hundred and sixty-eight 
performances, including operas new to Madrid in that year: Inés 
de Castro, Beatrice di Tenda and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

What are the facts ten years later? Performances of Romantic 
plays—and some are included that are a bit doubtful—have dropped 
to seventy-two, and absolutely no Romantic play is shown more 
than seven times (El trovador). Most have only one or two per- 
formances. On the other hand Siglo de Oro plays are presented a 
total of one hundred and seven times. As for individual plays, 
Garcia del Castafiar is exactly as popular as the three-year old Don 
Juan Tenorio (five times); La gallega Mari-Herndndez ties with El 
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trovador (seven times); and La esclava de su galén and El parecido 
en la corte have eight performances each. At least two of the Siglo 
de Oro plays of this year appeared in the form of new refundiciones: 
La esclava de su galdén, adapted by Hartzenbusch, and Desde Toledo 
a Madrid, adapted by Bretén and Hartzenbusch. It will be recalled 
that in 1837 performances of Siglo de Oro plays amounted to only 
twenty-three, or about two and a half percent of the total. In 1847 
they represent about nine percent of the year’s theatrical produc- 
tions. It is indubitable that the old comedia was in part replacing, 
at least for a time, the vanishing Romantic drama and the practically 
extinct neo-classic tragedy. The history of Siglo de Oro plays after 
the middle of the century has not yet been studied. 

Since the newspaper advertisements of plays ordinarily give only 
the barest information (e.g. comedia en tres actos, drama en cinco 
actos, etc.), the question of authorship is not always easy to settle, 
and the problem of the refundiciones is still more difficult. If the 
number of acts is four or five, it is nearly certain that the play in 
question is a refundicién; but many of the old comedias were re- 
worked, yet left in three acts. In some cases the ms. survives, or a 
critical article gives the name of the refundidor; in a few cases the 


newspaper notice itself supplies this information (e.g. comedia en 
tres actos, refundida por el sefor Solis). About some plays no 
information is available, and it is quite possible that some comedias 
appearing in the following lists, concerning which no information is 
offered, may nevertheless be refundiciones. 


APPENDIX A 


Total number of Siglo de Oro plays in repertory in Madrid, 1820- 
1850: 165. 


Total number of performances: 2,730 


1820 39, 123; 1821 51, 147; 1822 37, 92; 1823 36, 96; 1824 56, 162; 
1825 48, 151; 1826 40, 124; 1827 57, 180; 1828 52, 139; 1829 33, 112; 
1830 50, 157; 1831 58, 150; 1832 37, 87; 1833 38,97; 1834 35, 90; 
1835 24,77; 183623,61; 18379, 23; 183825,92; 1839 13, 27; 
1840 11,29; 18419,25; 184210,32; 1843 14,35; 1844 13, 33; 
1845 14,35; 184618,77; 1847 29,107; 1848 22,73; 1849 20, 57; 
1850 16, 40. 
APPENDIX B 
Alphabetical List of Siglo de Oro Plays Shown in Madrid 
1820-1850, with Performances by Years 
Abbreviations are readily resolved. c3a—comedia en tres actos. 


ref.—refundicién, refundida. Titles beginning with Lo, whether article 
or pronoun (lo que) are listed under L. 
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A cada paso un acaso, o el caballero. Is Moreto, El caballero, 
ref. in 5 acts, probably by Vicente de Lalama. 1833, 4. Total 4 

A falta de hechiceros, lo quieren ser los gallegos, 0 asombro de 
Salamanca. c3a. This is probably a refundicién or a second or 
third part based on Nicol4s Gonzalez Martinez, Cuando hay falta de 
hechiceros . . . 1820, 8; 1823, 6; 1825, 7; 1826, 3. 

A secreto agravio secreta venganza, o vengarse en fuego y agua. 
e3a. Calderén. 1824, 1; 1826, 2; 1827, 1; 1828, 1; 1835, 1; 1841, 2. 

Abre el ojo, o sea aviso a los solteros. c3a. Rojas, ref. Enciso 
Castrill6n. 1823, 1; 1824, 8; 1825, 1; 1826, 3; 1829, 3; 1830, 2; 
1833, 4; 1834, 2; 1838, 5; 1839, 1. 

Alba y el sol, o la restauracién de Espafia (El). c3a. Luis Vélez 
de Guevara. This may be the ref. made by V.de Lalama. 1821, 4; 
1822, 2; 1824, 1; 1827, 6; 1830, 3; 1831, 2; 1832, 1; 1834, 1; 1836, 2. 

Alcalde de Zalamea (El): see Garrote mds bien dado. 

Amantes y celosos todos son locos. c3a. Is Lope de Vega, 
Quien ama no haga fieros, ref. 3a, 1826, by D. Solis. 1826, 5; 
1827, 6; 1828, 1; 1829, 5; 1830, 2; 1831, 1; 1832, 3; 1833, 1; 1838, 7; 
1839, 2; 1840, 4; 1845, 2; 1846, 1; 1847, 4; 1848, 1; 1849, 2. 

Amar por arte mayor. c3a. Tirso de Molina. Probably ref. 
1828, 4; 1829, 2; 1830, 5; 1832, 2; 1833, 2; 1834, 3. 

Amar por razén de estado. c3a. (Also called El Marqués de 
Carrién and Sutilezas de amor.) Tirso de Molina, ref. D. Solis. 
1828, 5; 1829, 3. 

Amar por sefias, o es una de las tres y de las tres no es ninguna. 
eja. Tirso de Molina, ref. Mesonero Romanos, 1826. 1826, 5; 
1827, 4; 1828, 2; 1829, 1. 

Amo criado (El). c3a. Rojas, ref. Hartzenbusch in 5 acts, 
1829. 1821, 2; 1822, 2; 1829, 3; 1831, 2; 1832, 2; 1833, 2; 1845, 2; 
1846, 1; 1847, 5. 

Amor al uso (El). c3a. Antonio de Solis. 1824, 3; 1825, 2. 

Amor con amor se paga. c3a. Barrera listsasanon. 1848, 11. 

Amor médico (El). c5a. Tirso de Molina, ref. Juan Carretero. 
1825, 5; 1828, 3; 1829, 2; 1830, 3; 1831, 1; 1834, 2. 

Amor y celos hacen discretos. c3a. Tirso de Molina. 1827, 3; 
1828, 2. 

Amor y la amistad (El); see Pruebas de amor y amistad and 
Encontrar tres imposibles. (Tirso’s title was El amor y el amistad.) 

Antes que te cases mira lo que haces, 0 examen de maridos. c3a. 
Ruiz de Alarcén. 1820,3; 1821,1; 1824,4; 1825,3; 1826, 2; 
1827, 1; 1845, 2. 

Arca de Noé, 0 el diluvio universal (El). c3a, ref. 1830. Cancer, 
Martinez de Meneses and Rosete Nifio. 1824, 6; 1825, 2; 1830, 13. 

Asombro de Francia, Marta la Romarantina (El). c3a. If this 
is Part one or Part 2, it is by Cafiizares. Part 3 is by Ripoll 
Fernandez de Uruefia, Part 4 by Manuel Hidalgo. 1822, 8. 
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Asombro de Jerez, Juana la Rabicortona (El). c3a. “Un in- 
genio de esta corte.” 1825, 4; 1826, 10; 1827, 2; 1828, 1; 1829, 4; 
1830, 5; 1831, 2; 1833, 6; 1835, 2; 1837, 6; 1838, 5; 1843, 4. 

Astrélogo fingido (El). c5a. Calderén, ref. D. Solfs 1811. 
1820, 2; 1822, 2; 1823, 3; 1824, 3; 1825, 3; 1827, 2; 1829, 2; 1831, 2; 
1841, 2. 

Asturiano en Madrid, y observador instruido (El). c3a, de 
figurén. Probably Cafiizares, or a continuation or adaptation by 
Juan Manuel Martinez or Monefn. 1820,3; 1822,2; 1823, 4; 
1824, 1; 1825, 3; 1826, 1; 1831, 5; 1832, 1; 1884, 1; 1838, 2; 1839, 1. 

Averigiielo Vargas: see Del mal el menos. 

Banda y la flor (La). c3a. Calderén. 1828, 2; 1831, 6. 

Beata enamorada (La): see Marta la piadosa. 

Bien vengas mal si vienes solo: see También hay secreto en la 
mujer. 

Bizarrias de Belisa (Las). c3a. Lope de Vega. 1824, 2; 
1827, 2; 1830, 3. 

Bobo hace ciento (Un). c3a. Antonio de Solfs. 1829, 4; 
1830, 4. 

Bruto de Babilonia (El). (Also called El profeta Daniel.) c3a. 
Matos, Moreto and Cancer. 1822, 1; 1823, 4; 1824, 4; 1836, 3. 

Buen juez no tiene patria y villano del Danubio (El). c5a. Hoz 
y Mota, evidently ref. 1824, 4; 1830, 2. 

Buen maestro es amor, o la nifia boba [tonta]. c3a. Is Lope de 
Vega, La dama boba, ref. D. Solis, 1827. 1827, 6; 1835, 7; 1836, 5; 
1838, 4; 1839, 2; 1840, 4; 1841, 5; 1845, 1; 1846, 4; 1847, 5; 1848, 5; 
1849, 3; 1850, 1. 

Carcelera de st misma (La). c5Sa. (Peor esté que estaba.) 
Calderén, ref. Bretén, 1826. 1826, 5; 1831, 2. 

Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar. c3a. Calderén. 
1820, 2; 1821, 5; 1823, 1; 1824, 1; 1825, 1; 1826, 3; 1831, 2; 1833, 4; 
1834, 4; 1849, 8. 

Casarse por vengarse. c3a. Rojas, probably ref. 1805. 1824, 2. 

Castigo de la miseria (El). c3a. Hoz y Mota, possibly ref. 
Cafiizares. 1821,3; 1822,3; 1823, 1: 1824,3; 1825,2; 1826, 4; 
1828, 1; 1829, 2; 1830, 2; 1832, 2; 1833, 3; 1834, 2. 

Castigo del penséque o el que fuere bobo ni juegue ni camine (El). 
e5a. Tirso de Molina, ref. Juan Carretero. 1828, 8. 

Casualidad contra el cuidado y Capitén Carrizales (La). c3a. 
Is A. Coelio, El celoso extremefio, ref. Enciso Castrill6n. 1820, 1; 
1821, 1; 1823, 4; 1824, 1; 1825, 1; 1826, 1; 1827, 2; 1829, 1; 1830, 1; 
1831, 1; 1832, 2; 1847, 2. 

Cataldén Serrallonga y bandos de Barcelona (El). c3a. Coello, 
Rojas and L. Vélez de Guevara. 1822, 2; 1830, 5. 

Celos con celos se curan. c5Sa. Tirso de Molina, ref. 1824, 2; 
1825, 2; 1827, 2; 1828, 2. 
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Celosa de st misma (La). (Lo que puede la aprensién). c3a. 
Tirso de Molina, ref. D. Solis 1820. 1820, 4; 1821, 3; 1823, 2; 
1824, 1; 1825, 3; 1828,1; 1830, 1; 1831, 2. 

Celoso extremefio (El): see La casualidad contra el cuidado. 

Con quien vengo, vengo. c3a. Calderén. Ref. in 5 acts in 1831 
by Bretén. 1820, 7; 1831, 6; 1832, 2; 1833, 1; 1834, 2; 1835, 1; 
1842, 7; 1837, 4. 

Conde de Saldaiia y hechos de Bernardo (El). c3a. Cubillo de 
Aragén. 1834, 3. 

Condenado por desconfiado (El). c3a. Tirsode Molina. 1824, 2. 

Consegutr con el desprecio lo que no pudo el amor. (La venganza 
sin castigo.) c3a. Is Moreto, El poder de la amistad. 1833, 2; 
1834, 2. ; 

Cuando tocas vendo, desengafios toco. c5a. Is Pérez de Montal- 
bin La toquera vizcaina, ref. 1821, 2; 1822,3; 1824,1; 1825, 2; 
1827, 2; 1828, 2; 1833, 2; 1835, 2. 

Cuantas veo tantas quiero. c4a. Avellaneda and Villaviciosa, 
ref. D. Solfs, 1816. 1820, 5; 1822, 5; 1823, 2; 1824, 1; 1825, 1; 
1826, 1; 1827, 1; 1828, 2; 1836, 1; 1847, 2. 

Cumplir con su obligacién. c3a. Pérezde Montalban. 1828, 2. 

Dama boba (La): see Buen maestro es amor. 

Dama del olivar (La): see Lorenza la de Estercuel. 

Dama duende (La). c3a. Calderén, ref. D. Solis. 1821, 3; 
1822, 3; 1825, 5; 1829, 5; 1831, 2; 1833, 2; 1838, 3; 1847, 4. 

Dar la vida por su dama o el conde de Sex. c3a. A. Coello. 
1820, 1; 1821, 1. 

David perseguido, o prudente Abigail. c3a. Probably Antonio 
Enriquez Gémez, based on Lope’s David perseguido. 1832, 1; 
1835, 3. 

De cosario a cosario. c3a. Lope de Vega. 1828, 2; 1829, 3. 

De fuera vendréd quien de casa nos echard. c3a. Moreto. 
1821, 2; 1822, 2; 1824, 2; 1828, 5; 1838, 6; 1840, 4; 1841, 2; 1845, 4; 
1846, 3; 1847, 2; 1848, 1; 1849, 1. 

De lo vivo a lo pintado: see Lo vivo y lo pintado. 

Del agua mansa nos libre Dios. c3a. Is Calderén, Gudrdate 
del agua mansa, ref. Hartzenbusch (acc. to Ferndndez Guerra). 
1847, 2. 

Del mal el menos y averigiielo Vargas. c3a. Is Tirso de Molina, 
Averigiielo Vargas, ref. 1830. 1830, 5; 1833, 2; 1834, 2; 1840, 4. 

Del rey abajo ninguno: see Garcia del Castafiar. 

Desde Toledo a Madrid. c5a. Tirso de Molina, ref. Bretén and 
Hartzenbusch. 1847,3; 1848,9; 1849, 3: 1850,2. See also Lo 
que en seis leguas sucede, which is an earlier ref. of the same play. 

Desdén con el desdén (El). c3a. Moreto. 1821, 2; 1822, 3; 
1823, 2; 1824, 2; 1825, 7; 1826, 3; 1827, 2; 1828, 2; 1830, 8: 1831, 3; 
1832, 3; 1833, 2; 1837, 4; 1838, 1; 1844, 5; 1846, 2. 
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Desdichado en fingir (El): see gQuién engafia mds a quién? 

Desprecio agradecido (El). c5a. Lope de Vega, ref. Vicente 
de Lalama. 1831, 2; 1833, 3. 

Diablo predicador (El): see El mayor contrario amigo. 

Divino [Nazareno] Sansén y azote de los filisteos (El). c3a. 
Probably ref. of Pérez de Montalban, Sansén el valiente Nazareno. 
1824, 3; 1825, 5; 1835, 3. 

Démine Lucas (El). c3a. Probably Cafiizares, based on Lope. 
1824, 3; 1828, 4; 1829, 2; 1830, 1; 1840, 1. 

Don Gil de las calzas verdes. c3a. Tirso de Molina, ref. D. 
Solfs, 1826. 1820, 3; 1821, 2; 1823, 2; 1826, 6; 1827, 2; 1828, 1; 
1833, 4; 1838, 6; 1839, 2. 

Don Juan de Espina en Madrid. c3a. de magia. Probably 
Cafiizares. 1827, 15; 1828, 4; 1831, 4. 

Doncella de labor (La): see Marica la del puchero. 

Doiia Inés de Castro o reinar después de morir. cSa. Presum- 
ably a ref. of Luis Vélez de Guevara. The play by the same name 
shown in 1826, 1827, 1834 and 1837 is a “‘tragedia, traducida y arre- 
glada por . . . Bretén” (from Houdart de la Motte). 1821, 2; 
1822, 2. 

Elias y Acab. drama sacro 3a. 1820, 5. 

Embustero, amo y criado, jcudl miente mds de los dos? c3a, de 
gracioso. Probably ref. of Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza, Los 
empefios del mentir. 1821, 1; 1823, 1; 1825, 3; 1827, 3; 1830, 2. 

Encanto de (es) la hermosura (El): see La segunda Celestina. 

Encantos de Medea (Los). c3a, de magia. Rojas Zorrilla. 
1830, 3; 1831, 3. 

Encantos de Merlin (Los). c3a. Luis Vélez de Guevara. (Au- 
thor’s name included in advertisement.) 1828, 4; 1829, 2; 1831, 3. 

Encontrar un imposible, mujer fiel y amigo firme. c3a. In the 
theatrical advertisement this play is attributed to Tirso de Molina. 
It is probably the same as Encontrar tres imposibles. 1824, 2; 
1826, 2. 

Encontrar tres imposibles, mujer firme, amigo fiel y criado agra- 
decido. c3a. Is probably Tirso, El amor y la amistad, ref. 1824, 1; 
1826, 1; 1830, 1. See also Pruebas de amor y amistad. 

Enredadora o diablos son las mujeres (La). c3a. Attributed to 
Pérez de Montalban; probably ref. of Lope, Los milagros del 
desprecio. 1821, 2. 

Entre bobos anda el juego, Don Lucas del Cigarral. c3a. Rojas 
Zorrilla. 1834, 3; 1835,1. There is a ref. by Enciso Castrillén, 
and another by Eusebio Asquerino. 

Esclava de su galdén (La). c3a, Lope de Vega. There was a 
ref. by ““D. G. de A.”’; in 1847 it was ref. by Hartzenbusch. 1821, 7; 
1823, 2; 1824, 1; 1825, 1; 1827, 1; 1847, 9; 1848, 4; 1849, 3. 

Escondido y la tapada (El). c3a. Calderén, ref. D. Solis. 
1830, 2; 1831, 4; 1832, 2; 1833, 1; 1843, 3; 1844, 2; 1847, 3. 
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Esto st que es negociar: see La serrana de Escocia. 

Examen de maridos (El): see Antes que te cases. 

Fuego de Dios en el querer bien. c3a. Calderén, ref. Breton. 
1847, 3. 

Fuerza del natural (La): see El principe y el villano. 

Gallega Mari-Herndndez (La): see Mari-Herndndez la gallega. 

Garcia del Castafiar (Del rey abajo ninguno, El labrador mds 
honrado). c3a. Rojas Zorrilla, ref. D. Solfs. 1820, 3; 1821, 2; 
1822, 5; 1823, 4; 1824, 9; 1825, 4; 1826, 4; 1827, 4; 1830, 3; 1831, 2; 
1832, 7; 1833, 2; 1834, 2; 1836, 4; 1837, 3; 1839, 1; 1843, 1; 1844, 2; 
1846, 11; 1847, 5; 1848, 1. 

Garrote mds bien dado y alcalde de Zalamea (El). cSa. Cal- 
der6én, ref. D. Solfs, 1810. 1820,1; 1834,2; 1835, 2; 1836, 3; 
1842, 2; 1843, 5; 1847, 3; 1850, 2. 

Geloira o las cortes de Castilla. A MS. of this title, 1834, in the 
Biblioteca Municipal calls this a ‘‘tragedia en 3a . . . por D. C. 
de la C.”’ Probably based on Moreto, El deseado principe de As- 
turias y los jueces de Castilla or on Lanini and Hoz de la Mota’s ref. 
of same. 1834, 3; 1835, 6. 

Gustos y disgustos no son mds que imaginacién. c5Sa. Calderén. 
ref. 1830, 5; 1831, 2. 

Hacer bien obrando mal, o los dos Valdomiros. c3a. Barrera 
lists as anon. 1824, 2; 1825, 2. 

Hechizado por fuerza (El). c3a. A. de Zamora. 1823, 4; 
1824, 1; 1825, 5; 1827, 4; 1831, 4; 1832, 5; 1835, 3; 1836, 6; 1838, 7; 
1840, 1; 1843, 4; 1847, 5; 1848, 3. 

Hermosa fea (La). e3a. Lope de Vega. 1829, 2. 

Hidalgote de Jaca (El). c. de figurén ref. en 5a. Pablo de Po- 
lope y Valdés. 1831, 5. 

Hombre pobre todo es trazas. c3a. Calderén. 1828, 3; 1829, 1; 
1830, 1; 1831, 2. 

Honor da entendimiento y el mds bobo sabe mds (El). c3a. 
Cafiizares. 1820,1; 1821, 3; 1824,4; 1826,3; 1827,2; 1828, 2; 
1829, 5. 

Juez y reo de su causa o don Jaime el Justiciero. c4a. Probably 
ref. of play by Martinez de Meneses. 1834, 6; 1835, 1; 1836, 1; 
1849, 1. 

Lindo don Diego (El). c3a. Moreto. 1820, 2; 1821, 4; 1823, 2; 
1827, 5; 1828, 1; 1833, 3; 1838, 3; 1844, 1; 1845, 3; 1848, 1. 

Lo cierto por lo dudoso o la mujer firme.’ c3a. Lope de Vega, 
ref., V. Rodriguez de Arellano. 1821, 5; 1822, 1; 1823, 3; 1826, 3; 
1828, 4; 1830, 4; 1831, 3; 1836, 1; 1838, 3; 1846, 6; 1847, 4; 1848, 2; 
1849, 2; 1851, 1. 

Lo que consigue el desprecio. c3a. Probably ref. of Lope de 
Vega, Los milagros del desprecio. 1828, 2; 1829, 1. 

Lo que en seis leguas sucede. c4a. Is ref. of Tirso de Molina, 
Desde Toledo a Madrid. 1831, 2. 
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Lo que puede la aprensién: see La celosa de st misma. 

Lo que son criados. c3a. Is ref. of Moreto, Trampa adelante. 
1825, 4; 1827, 2; 1830, 2; 1831, 2; 1832, 1. 

Lo que son mujeres. c5a. Rojas Zorrilla, ref. M. E. de Goros- 
tiza. 1822, 4; 1825, 2; 1826, 3; 1827, 2; 1828, 1; 1829, 5; 1831, 3; 
1833, 2; 1835, 1; 1836, 2; 1837, 1; 1838, 2; 1839, 2; 1840, 2; 1844, 2; 
1845, 1; 1846, 4; 1847, 1; 1849, 3; 1850, 1. 

Lo vivo y lo pintado. c3a. Bretén de los Herreros. Is a 
satire on the old comedia. Suggests Claramonte, De lo vivo a lo 
pintado. 1841, 9; 1842, 1; 1839, 5; 1850, 1. 

Lorenza la de Estercuel. c3a. Is Tirso de Molina, La dama del 
olivar, ref. Mesonero Romanos. 1827, 5; 1829, 4; 1832, 3; 1833, 1; 
1836, 1; 1848, 7; 1849, 6. 

Lucero de Madrid, San Isidro Labrador (El). c3a. A. de Za- 
mora. 1834, 3. 

Majianas de abril y mayo. c3a. Calderén. 1823, 2; 1825, 2. 

Marica la del puchero. c5a. Is Pérez de Montalbén, La 
doncella de labor, ref. Enciso Castrill6n. 1826, 5; 1827, 4; 1828, 2; 
1829, 2; 1830, 2; 1831, 3; 1833, 2; 1836, 1. 

Mari-Herndndez la gallega. c5Sa. Tirso de Molina, ref. A. R. 
Marti. 1824, 11; 1825, 5; 1826, 4; 1827, 6; 1828, 3; 1829, 3; 1830, 2; 
1831, 2; 1834, 5; 1835, 1; 1846, 5; 1847, 7; 1848, 4; 1850, 2. (Tir- 
so’s title is La gallega Mari-Hernéndez.) 

Marqués de Carrién (El): see Amar por sefias. 

Marta la piadosa. c5Sa. (Also called La beata enamorada.) 
Tirso de Molina, ref. D. Solis, 1819. 1821, 8; 1824, 3; 1826, 2; 
1827, 3; 1828, 1; 1830, 2; 1831, 2; 1832, 1; 1834, 4; 1835, 2; 1836, 8; 
1847, 3; 1848, 2. 

Mads ilustre fregona (La). c3a. Cafiizares. 1824, 2; 1825, 3; 
1827, 3; 1832, 3; 1833, 2. 

Mayor contrario amigo y diablo predicador (El). c3a. Luis 
Belmonte. 1820, 14; 1822, 6; 1823, 2; 1835, 22; 1836, 3; 1838, 3; 
1839, 5; 1840, 5; 1841, 2; 1842, 3; 1843, 4; 1844, 4; 1845, 9; 1846, 10; 
1847, 7; 1848, 2; 1849, 2; 1850, 3. A musical version of this play 
was made by Ventura de la Vega in 1846. 

Médico de su honra (El). c4a. Calderén, ref. Hartzenbusch. 
1844, 5; 1849, 3. 

Mejor alcalde el rey (El). c5a. Also called Llegar al pie del 
suplicio. Lope de Vega, ref. D. Solfs, 1810. 1820, 3; 1821, 2; 
1822, 2; 1823, 6; 1824, 2; 1825, 3; 1826, 1; 1827, 2; 1828, 6; 1830, 2; 
1831, 1; 1832, 3; 1833, 1; 1834, 2; 1835, 2; 1837, 1; 1845, 3; 1846, 1; 
1850, 5. 

Mejor razén la espada (La). c3a. Is Moreto, Las travesuras de 
Pantoja, ref. José Zorrilla. 1843, 2; 1846, 5; 1848, 1; 1849, 2. 

Melindrosa o los esclavos supuestos (La). c3a. Is Lope de 
Vega, Los melindres de Belisa, ref. Trigueros. 1820, 2; 1822, 1; 
1826, 2; 1827, 3; 1831, 2; 1838, 2; 1840, 1. 
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Milagros del desprecio (Los): see La enredadora, and Lo que 
consigue el desprecio. 

Misma conciencia acusa (La). c5Sa. Moreto, ref. 1832, 3; 
1834, 3. 

Moceaudes del Cid y boda de dofia Jiménez. c3a. Guillén de 
Castro, probably ref. 1831, 2; 1848, 2. 

Monstruo de la fortuna, la lavandera de Ndpoles, Felipa Catanea 
(El). e838. Calderén, Pérez de Montalbdén and Rojas. 1821, 3; 
1822, 1; 1824, 4; 1840, 2. 

Montafiés Juan Pascual, primer asistente de Sevilla (El). c3a. 
Hoz y Mota. 1821, 3; 1822, 2; 1832, 3. 

Monteros de Espinosa (Los): see Ser fiel a su soberano. 

Moza de cdéntaro (La). c5Sa. Lope de Vega, ref. Trigueros. 
1821, 4; 1822, 3; 1824, 2; 1825, 3; 1827, 1; 1828, 3; 1830, 6; 1833, 2; 
1837, 5; 1847, 2; 1849, 5; 1850, 3. Some of the advertisements say 
3a. 

Mujer por fuerza (La). c5Sa. Tirso de Molina (acc. to Co- 
tarelo). Ref. Bretén. 1828, 5; 1831, 2; 1832, 2. 

Mufiecas o el amor por el tejado (Las). c3a. Is Cubillo de 
Aragén, Las Mufiecas de Marcela, ref. Enciso Castrill6n. 1831, 2; 
1832, 2; 1833, 8. 

Nadie fie su secreto. Calderén, ref. 4a. 1831, 6; 1832, 2; 
1834, 3; 1835, 1. 

Negro mds prodigioso (El). Also called Las profecias del cielo 
siempre salen verdaderas. c3a. Diamante. 1824, 5; 1836, 1. 

Nifia de Gomez Arias (La). c3a. Calderén. 1820, 1; 1848, 2. 

Nifia de plata (La). c3a. Lope de Vega. 1822, 1. 

No hay burlas con el amor. c3a. Calderén. Probably ref. 
1847, 2. 

No hay cosa como callar. c3a. Calderén, ref. Bretén. 1827, 2; 
1828, 2. 

No hay peor sordo que el que no quiere oir. c3a. Tirso de 
Molina. 1820,3; 1821,1; 1823,4; 1824,2; 1827,2; 1828, 2; 
1833, 3; 1834, 2; 1835, 1. 

No hay plazo que no se cumpla ni deuda que no se pague, el con- 
vidado de piedra. cba. A. de Zamora, ref? 1820, 3; 1821, 2; 
1823, 2; 1824, 2; 1827, 6; 1828, 1; 1829, 2; 1830, 3; 1831, 1; 1832, 3; 
1834, 2; 1836, 4; 1837, 1; 1839, 2; 1843, 5; 1848, 2. 

No puede ser guardar una mujer (No se puede guardar una mujer). 
¢3a. Moreto. 1820, 2; 1821, 1; 1822, 1; 1823, 2; 1824, 2; 1825, 7; 
1827, 2; 1829, 1; 1830, 1; 1845, 2. 

No siempre lo peor es cierto. c5a. Calderén, ref. “J. T.” 
1832, 5. 

Noche toledana(La). c3a. Lopede Vega, ref. 1830, 7; 1831, 1; 
1833, 2; 1842, 8; 1843, 1; 1844, 3; 1845, 1; 1846, 2; 1847, 2. 

Obras son amores, y no buenas razones. c3a. Lope de Vega, 
perhaps reworked by Carvallo de Figuereido. 1821, 2. 
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Ocasién perdida (La): see Todo es fortuna. 

Palabras y plumas: see Pretendiente con palabras y plumas. 

Para vencer amor querer vencerle. c5a. Calderén, ref. 1825, 3. 

Parecido en la corte (El). c3a. Moreto. Probably ref. Se- 
bastidn y Latre. 1820, 3; 1821, 3; 1822, 1; 1824, 2; 1825, 4; 1827, 3; 
1830, 1; 1831, 2; 1838, 2; 1844, 1; 1847, 8; 1849, 2. 

Paredes oyen (Las). c5Sa. Ruiz de Alarcén, ref. Bretén 1828. 
1829, 7; 1834, 2; 1843, 2; 1846, 2. 

Pastelero de Madrigal (El). c5Sa. Jerénimo de Cuéllar, ref. 
D. Solis, 1812. 1820, 2; 1821, 2; 1822, 1; 1824, 5; 1825, 2; 1826, 4; 
1827, 4; 1830, 2; 1831, 1; 1833, 1; 1836, 2. 

Peor esté que estaba: see La carcelera de si misma. 

Perro del hortelano (El). c3a. Lopede Vega. 1820, 1; 1821, 6; 
1822, 1; 1823, 3; 1825, 3; 1826, 1; 1830, 2; 1831, 3; 1834, 3; 1838, 2; 
1848, 1. 

Picarillo de Espafia, o sefior de la Gran Canaria (El). c3a. 
Cafiizares. 1824, 3. 

Poder de la amistad (El): see Conseguir con el desprecio. 

Por el sétano y el torno. c3a. Tirso de Molina, ref. D. Solfs, 
1820. 1820, 9; 1821, 5; 1824, 2; 1825, 2; 1826, 2; 1827, 3; 1828, 1; 
1831, 1; 1834, 4; 1836, 1; 1848, 6. 

Por la puente Juana. c3a. Lope de Vega. 1824, 3; 1825, 3; 
1826, 1; 1830, 2; 1834, 1. 

Por su rey y por su dama y mdscaras en Amiens. c3a. Bances 
Candamo, ref. Hartzenbusch, 1829. 1820, 3; 1829, 9. 

Presumida y la hermosa (La). c3a. Fernando de Zarate. 
1823, 4; 1825, 5; 1826, 3; 1827, 1; 1828, 3; 1831, 1; 1833, 2. 

Pretendiente con palabras y plumas. c3a. Is Tirso de Molina, 
Palabras y plumas, ref. 1821, 2; 1823, 2; 1825, 3; 1826, 1; 1827, 1; 
1830, 3. 

Principe perseguido o el tirano de Muscovia. c3a. Belmonte, 
Moreto and Martinez de Meneses. 1820, 4; 1821, 2; 1822, 1. 

Principe y el villano (El). c5a. Is Moreto, La fuerza del natural, 
ref. Bretén. 1827, 5; 1832, 1. 

Privar contra su gusto. c5a. Tirso de Molina, ref. 1829, 9. 

Prédigo y rico avariente. c. sacra 3a. Is Tirso de Molina, 
Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos. 1820, 1; 1821, 5; 1838, 4. 

Profectas del cielo (Las): see El negro mds prodigioso. 

Profeta Daniel (El): see El bruto de Babilonia. 

Pruebas de amor y amistad. c3a. Is Tirso de Molina, El amor y 
la amistad, ref. D. Solis. 1821, 2; 1822, 2; 1823, 3; 1825, 1; 1827, 1; 
1830, 5; 1832, 2; 1842, 2; 1850, 1. 

jQué de apuros en tres horas! c5a. Calderén, ref. Bretén. 
1826, 3; 1829, 1; 1849, 1. 

Querer su propia desdicha o la mujer singular. cSa. Lope de 
Vega, ref. M. B. Garcfa Suelto (according to ms in Bib. Nacional. 
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acc. to ms in Bib. Municipal, there is a ref. by “‘ M. 8.,”’ which may 
also be Garcfa Suelto). 1829, 5; 1830, 3; 1831, 1; 1836, 3; 1837, 1; 
1838, 3; 1843, 1. 

Quien ama no haga fieros: see Amantes y celosos. 

Quien calla otorga. c5Sa. Tirso de Molina, ref. Juan Carretero. 
1827, 6; 1828, 2; 1830, 2; 1831, 2; 1832, 3; 1834, 5; 1838, 3; 1841, 1; 
1843, 1; 1850, 3. 

EQuién engafia mds a quién? c3a. Is Ruiz de Alarcén, El des- 
dichado en fingir, ref. 1828, 2; 1842, 1. 

Quitar de Espaiia con honra el feudo de cien doncellas. cda. 
A. de Zamora, ref? 1827, 3; 1828, 2. 

Reinar después de morir: see Dotia Inés de Castro. 

Rey valiente y justiciero y ricohombre de Alcalé. c5a. Is Moreto, 
El valiente justiciero, ref. D. Solis, 1811. There is another ref. by 
José Fernandez Guerra. 1821, 1; 1824, 6; 1825, 3; 1836, 4; 1827, 2; 
1828, 3; 1829, 5; 1831, 3; 1836, 3; 1837, 1; 1838, 8; 1840, 1; 1841, 1; 
1842, 1; 1846, 4; 1848, 5; 1849, 1; 1850, 1. 

Sabio en su retiro y villano en su rincén, Juan Labrador (El). 
e3a. Matos Fragoso. 1820, 1; 1821, 1; 1822, 2; 1823, 3; 1824, 4; 
1825, 4; 1827, 2; 1828, 3; 1830, 1; 1833, 2. 

Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas. Tragedia 5a. Is La Estrella de 
Sevilla, ref. Trigueros. 1820, 3; 1821, 3; 1822, 6; 1823, 1; 1834, 2; 
1835, 2; 1846, 5; 1847, 4. 

Santa Isabel o el tirano de Hungria. Drama sacro 3a. Perhaps 
ref. of Matos Fragoso, El Job de las mujeres, Santa Isabel, reina de 
Hungria. 1821, 4; 1824, 2; 1825, 2. 

Santiago el verde: see El Soto de Manzanares. 

Secreto a voces (El). c3a. Calderén. 1825, 2. 

Seguir dos liebres aun tiempo. c3a. Theatrical advertisements 
say ‘‘comedia ... de... Rojas Zorrilla.” The catalogue of 
the Bib. Municipal attributes it to Enciso Castrillén. 1828, 4; 
1833, 2. 

Segunda Celestina (La). c5Sa. Agustin de Salazar, ref. D. 
Solis, 1818. Also called El encanto de (es) la hermosura. 1820, 6; 
1821, 3; 1822, 4; 1823, 5; 1824, 3; 1825, 1; 1826, 2; 1827, 2; 1828, 1; 
1831, 4; 1838, 3; 1841, 1. 

Ser fiel a su soberano o los monteros de Espinosa. c3a. Attri- 
buted to Lope de Vega. Perhaps ref. Valladares y Sotomayor. 
1824, 2. 

Serrana de Escocia o esto si que es negociar. cda, ref. “J. C.” 
(Juan Carretero?) Tirso de Molina, ref. 1825, 7; 1827, 2; 1831, 2; 
1832, 2. 

Si no vieran las mujeres. Also called Si las mujeres no vieran, 
dichosos los hombres fueran. c5a. Lope de Vega, ref. Bretén. 
1828, 5; 1829, 1; 1830, 1; 1831, 5; 1832, 1; 1834, 2; 1838, 4; 1839, 3; 
1844, 2; 1845, 1; 1846, 6; 1847, 4; 1850, 1. 
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Si wna vez llega a querer, la mds firme es la mujer. c3a. Cafi- 
zares. 1821, 2; 1824, 4; 1830, 1; 1831, 2; 1832, 2. 

Socorro de los mantos (El). c3a. Francisco de Leiva. 1822, 2; 
1826, 3; 1827, 2; 1835, 5. 

Soto de Manzanares (El). c3a. Is Lope de Vega, Santiago el 
verde, ref. Juan Carretero. 1828, 9; 1832, 3. 

También hay secreto en la mujer. c4a. Is Calderén, Bien ven- 
gas mal si vienes solo, ref. M. E. Gorostiza. 1821, 5. 

Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos: see Prédigo y rico avariento. 

Tejedor de Segovia (El). Drama en seis jornadas. Probably 
Ruiz de Alarcén. 1834, 2. 

Tellos de Meneses (Los). c5Sa. Lope de Vega, ref. Bretén. 
1826, 5; 1827, 3; 1830, 4; 1833, 6; 1838, 1; 1844, 2. 

Tirano de Judea o Herodes Escalonita (El). Medel says Gaspar 
Lozano Montesinos. 1825, 4. 

Todo es fortuna: c3a. Is Lope de Vega, La ocasién perdida, ref. 
D. Solfs. 1832, 2. 

Todo es enredos amor y diablos son las mujeres. c3a. Figueroa 
y Cérdoba. 1822, 1; 1823, 1; 1824, 1; 1826, 4. 

Toquera vizcaina (La): see Cuando tocas vendo. 

Traidor contra su sangre y Siete Infantes de Lara. c3a. Matos 
Fragoso. 1820, 1; 1821, 4; 1822, 2; 1831, 7. 

Trampa adelante: see Lo que son criados. 

Travesuras de Pantoja (Las): see La mejor razén la espada. 

Triunfo del Avemaria o conquista de Granada (El). c3. Attri- 
buted to Rosete Nifio. 1820, 1; 1821, 2; 1823, 2; 1824, 4; 1827, 5; 
1830, 2; 1831, 1: 1832, 1; 1845, 3. 

Ventura te dé Dios, c3a. Tirso de Molina, ref. Mesonero. 
1847, 1. 

Verdad sospechosa (La). Also called En boca del embustero la 
verdad es sospechosa. c3a; from 1839 onward c5a, evidently ref. 
1827, 5; 1828, 1; 1833, 2; 1835, 1; 1839, 2; 1842, 3; 1843, 1; 1844, 1; 
1850, 6. 

Vergonzoso en palacio (El). c3a; ref. 1833 or before. Tirso de 
Molina. 1820, 1; 1821, 2; 1823, 1; 1824, 2; 1826, 4; 1827, 1; 1828, 2; 
1829, 6; 1830, 6; 1832, 1; 1833, 1; 1834, 3; 1835, 4; 1839, 3. 

Vida es suefio (La). c5a. Calderén, ref. 1822,2; 1832, 4; 
1833, 2; 1834, 1; 1835, 5; 1836, 2; 1842, 4; 1843, 1; 1844, 3; 1845, 1; 
1846, 5; 1847, 1; 1848, 1; 1849, 2. 

Vida y muerte del Cid y noble Martin Peléez. c3a. Fernando 
de Zérate. 1820, 1; 1824, 3; 1831, 1; 1835, 3; 1836, 3. 

Villana de la Sagra (La). c3a. Tirso de Molina. 1820, 2; 
1821, 2; 1822, 1; 1823, 2; 1825, 1; 1826, 3; 1827, 1; 1828, 3; 1829, 2; 
1830, 5; 1832, 2; 1833, 1; 1838, 3; 1839, 1. 

Villana de Vallecas (La). c5a. Tirso de Molina, ref. Solfs, 
1819. 1820, 5; 1821, 3; 1823, 3; 1824, 2; 1825, 6; 1827, 4; 1830, 2; 
1831, 3; 1832, 2; 1834, 1; 1836, 1; 1850, 7. 
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Villano del Danubio (El): see El buen juez no tiene patria. 

Viuda valenciana (La). c5Sa. Lope de Vega, ref. Mesonero. 
1827, 5; 1828, 2; 1830, 2; 1831, 3; 1832, 1; 1849, 2. 

Yo por vos y vos por otro. c3a. Moreto, ref. Vicente Lalama. 
1830, 6. 


APPENDIX C 


List of Siglo de Oro Dramatists and 
Their Plays Shown in Madrid, 1820-1850. 
Arranged in Order of Popularity. 


TIRSO DE MOLINA. Total of 541 performances: 1. La gallega Mari- 
Hernandez, 60; 2. Marta la piadosa, 41; 3. La villana de Vallecas, 39; 
4. El vergonzoso en palacio, 37; 5. Por e! sétano y el torno, 36; 6. La 
villana de la Sagra, 32; 7. Quien calla otorga, 28; 8. Don Gil de las 
calzas verdes, 28; 9. La dama del olivar, 27; 10. El amor y la amistad, 
26; 11. No hay peor sordo que el que no quiere ofr, 20; 12. Desde Toledo 
a Madrid, 19; 13. Amar por arte mayor, 18; 14. La celosa de sf misma, 
17; 15. El amor médico, 16; 16. Averigiielo Vargas, 13; 17. Esto sf que 
es negociar, 13; 18. Amar por sefias, 12; 19. Palabras y plumas, 12; 20. 
Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos, 10; 21. La mujer por fuerza, 9; 
22. Privar contra su gusto, 9; 23. Celos con celos se curan, 8; 24. El 


castigo del penséque, 8; 25. Amar por razén de estado, 8; 26. Amor y 
celos hacen discretos, 5; 27. El condenado por desconfiado, 2; 28. Ven- 
tura te dé Dios, 1. 


LOPE DE VEGA. 458 performances: 1. La dama boba, 51; 2. El mejor 
alcalde el rey, 48; 3. Quien ama no haga fieros, 47; 4. Lo cierto por lo 
dudoso, 41; 5. La moza de cdntaro, 39; 6. Si no vieran las mujeres, 36; 
7. La esclava de su galén, 28; 8. La noche toledana, 27; 9. El perro del 
hortelano, 26; 10. Los Tellos de Meneses, 21; 11. Querer su (la) propia 
desdicha, 17; 12. La viuda valenciana, 15; 13. Los melindres do Belisa, 
13; 14. Santiago el verde, 12; 15. Por la puente Juana, 10; 16. Las 
bizarrfas de Belisa, 7; 17. De cosario a cosario, 5; 18. El desprecio 
agradecido, 5; 19. Los milagros del desprecio, 3; 20. La hermosa fea, 2; 
21. La ocasién perdida, 2; 22. Obras son amores, 2; 23. La nifia de 
plata, 1. 


CALDERON. 275 performances: 1. La vida es suefio, 34; 2. Casa con 
dos puertas, 31; 3. Con quien vengo, vengo, 30; 4. La dama duende, 27; 
5. El astrélogo fingido, 21; 6. El alealde de Zalamea, 20; 7. El escondido 
y la tapada, 17; 8. Nadie fie su secreto, 12; 9. El médico de su honra, 8; 
10. La banda y la flor, 8; 11. A secreto agravio secreta venganza, 8; 12. 
Peor esté que estaba, 7; 13. Gustos y disgustos no son mds que imagina- 
cién, 7; 14. Hombre pobre todo es trazas, 7; 15. Bien vengas mal si 
vienes solo, 5; 16. No siempre lo peor es cierto, 5; 17. {Qué de apuros en 
tres horas! 5; 18. No hay cosa como callar, 4; 19. Mafianas de abril y 
mayo, 4; 20. Fuego de Dios en el querer bien, 3; 21. Para vencer amor, 
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querer vencerle; 3; 22. La nifia de Gémez Arias, 3; 23. Gudrdate del 
agua mansa, 2; 24. No hay burlas con el amor, 2; 25. El secreto a voces, 2. 


MORETO. 273 performances: 1. El valiente justiciero, 53; 2. El 
desdén con el desdén, 51; 3. De fuera vendrd quien de casa nos echard 
34; 4. El parecido en la corte, 32; 5. El lindo don Diego, 25; 6. No puede 
ser guardar una mujer, 22; 7. Trampa adelante, 11; 8. Las travesuras 
de Pantoja, 10; 9. El deseado principe de Asturias, 9; 10. La fuerza del 
natural, 6; 11. La misma conciencia acusa, 6; 12, Yo por vos y vos por 
otro, 6; 13. El caballero, 4; 14. El poder de la amistad, 4. 


ROJAS ZORRILLA. 182 performances: 1. Del rey abajo ninguno, 79; 
2. Lo que son mujeres, 44; 3. Abre el ojo, 30; 4. El amo criado, 21; 5. 
Los encantos de Medea, 6; 6. Seguir dos liebres a un tiempo, 6; 7. Entre 
bobos anda el juego, 4; 8. Casarse por vengarse, 2. 


CANIZARES. 113 performances: 1. El asturiano en Madrid, 24; 2. 
Don Juan de Espina en Madrid, 23; 3. El honor da entendimiento, y el 
mds bobo sabe mds, 20; 4. La mas ilustre fregona, 13; 5. El démine 
Lucas, 11; 6. Si una vez llega a querer, la mds firme es la mujer, 11; 7. 
El asombro de Francia, Marta la Romarantina, 8; 8. El picarillo de 
Espaifia, 3. 


BELMONTE BERMOUDEZ. 106 performances: 1. El diablo predicador, y 
mayor contrario amigo, 106. 


ANTONIO DE ZAMORA. 101 performances: 1. El hechizado por fuerza, 
52; 2. No hay plazo que no se cumpla, 41; 3. Quitar de Espafia con 
honra el feudo de cien doncellas, 5; 4. El lucero de Madrid, San Isidro 
Labrador, 3. 


RUIZ DE ALARCON. 57 performances: 1. La verdad sospechosa, 21; 
2. El examen de maridos, 16; 3. Las paredes oyen, 13; 4. El desdichado 
en fingir, 3; 5. El tejedor de Segovia, 2. 


PEREZ DE MONTALBAN. 52 performances: 1. La doncella de labor, 21; 
2. La toquera vizcaina, 16; 3. Sansén el valiente nazareno, 11; 4. Cum- 
plir con su obligacién, 2; 5. La enredadora, 2. 


MATOS FRAGOSO. 45 performances: 1. El sabio en su retiro y villano 
en su rincén, 23; 2. Traidor contra su sangre y siete infantes de Lara, 14; 
3. El Job de las mujeres, Santa Isabel, 8. 


HOZ ¥ MOTA. 42 performances: 1. El castigo de la miseria, 28; 2. 
El montafiés Juan Pascual, 8; 3. El villano del Danubio, 6. 


VELEZ DE GUEVARA. 35 performances: 1. El alba y el sol, 22; 2. 
Los encantos de Merlin, 9; 3. Reinar después de morir, 4. 


SALAZAR Y TORRES. 35 performances: 1. El encanto es la hermosura 
o segunda Celestina, 35. 
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FERNANDO DE ZARATE. 30 performances: 1. La presumida y la 
hermosa, 19; 2. Vida y muerte del Cid y noble Martin Peldez, 11. 


J. DE CUBLLAR. 26 performances: 1. El pastelero de Madrigal, 26. 


N. GONZALEZ MART{NEZ. 24 performances: 1. Cuando hay falta de 
hechiceros, lo quieren ser los gallegos, 24. 


ROSETE NINO(?). 21 performances: El triunfo del Avemarfa, 21. 


COELLO Y OcHOA. 20 performances: 1. El celoso extremefio, 18; 2. 
Dar la vida por su dama, 2. 


CUBILLO DE ARAGON. 15 performances: 1. Las mufiecas de Marcela, 
12; 2. El conde de Saldajfia, 3. 


ANTONIO DE soLis. 13 performances: 1. Un bobo hace ciento, 8; 
2. El amor al uso, 5. 


Authors Represented by Only One Play Each, 
with 12 or Less Performances 


BANCES CANDAMO: Por su rey y por su dama, 12; FRANCISCO DE 
LEIVA: El socorro de los mantos, 12; A. HURTADO DE MENDOZA: Los 
empefios del mentir, 10; MARTINEZ DE MENESES: Juez y reo de su causa, 9; 


FIGUEROA Y CORDOBA: Todo es enredos amor, 7; DIAMANTE: E] negro mds 
prodigioso, 6; POLOPE Y VALD&s: El hidalgote de Jaca, 5; LozANO MONTE- 
sinos: El tirano de Judea, 4; a. ENRiquEz G6mEz: David perseguido o 
prudente Abigail, 4; GurLLfin pe castro: Las mocedades del Cid, 4; 
VALLADARES Y SOTOMAYOR: Los monteros de Espinosa, 2. (Lo vivo y lo 
pintado, by Bretén, suggesting Claramonte, De lo vivo a lo pintado, 16). 


Plays Written in Collaboration 


cANCER, MARTINEZ DE MENESES and ROSETE NINO: El arca de Noé, 21; 
AVELLANEDA and VILLAVIcIosaA: Cuantas veo tantas quiero, 21; MaTos, 
MORETO and cANCER: El bruto de Babilonia, 12; caLDERON, MONTALBAN 
and royas: El monstruo de la fortuna, 10; BELMONTE, MORETO and 
MARTINEZ DE MENESES: El principe perseguido, 7; COELLO, ROJAs and 
VELEZ DE GUEVARA: El] catalan Serrallonga, 7. 


ANONYMOUS: El asombro de Jerez, 51; La Estrella de Sevilla, 26; 
Amor con amor se paga, 11; Elias y Acab, 5; Hacer bien obrando mal, 4. 


NicHoLson B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 





MANSO’S DEBT TO SANTA CRUZ DE DUENAS 


IOVANNI BATTISTA MANSO made use of anecdotes in two 
of his extant works: the Enciclopedia, which is still in manu- 
script form, and the Vita di Tasso, first published in 1621. For 
nearly one hundred and fifty years this biography of Tasso remained 
practically the only well organized source of information—and of 
much misinformation—on the life of Tasso. The numerous legends 
about Tasso: his love for the three Eleonoras, his duel against four 
brothers at Ferrara, certain episodes connected with his imprison- 
ment at Saint Anna, may not have originated with Manso, but they 
certainly owe to his biography of Tasso their popularity and the 
rapidity of their diffusion. Poets, dramatists, biographers, trans- 
lators and students of Tasso, all resorted to this biography for 
information about Tasso; and as it was not customary in those 
days to sift the true from the false, or to question very closely the 
veracity of the events narrated in a biography, all those who 
availed themselves of Manso’s Vita di Tasso utilized both the facts 
and the legends written by Manso about Tasso. Despite the fact 
that many of its inaccuracies have been pointed out, and that three 
other voluminous biographies of Tasso have appeared,' Manso’s 
Vita di Tasso is still being read. 

What is this biography of Tasso which refuses so obstinately to 
pass into oblivion? It is a book of modest dimensions, the first 
part of which contains a romantic narration of the life of Tasso; 
the second is an apology for the poet whose virtues Manso attempts 
to glorify ; the third consists of one hundred anecdotes which Tasso 
is supposed to have told on various occasions.? It has been my good 
fortune to discover the possible sources of nearly all these anecdotes. 
The criteria used in reaching my conclusions as to the sources of 
these anecdotes have been set forth in an extensive study on Manso 
to be published in the near future. In this article I shall deal 
exclusively with the anecdotes Manso seems to have borrowed 


1 Serassi’s, Solerti’s and John Black’s are the three most representative biogra- 
phies of Tasso, but Solerti’s is by far the best. A brief summary of Manso’s 
Vita di Tasso appeared in Naples in 1619, under the name of Francesco de Pietri. 
The manuscript of Manso’s Enciclopedia may be found at the National Library 
in Naples listed thus: Manoscritto incompleto, XIII, F. 63. A detailed study on 
this Ms. will appear shortly. 

? Giovanni Battista Manso, Vita di Torquato Tasso, Venezia, Deuchino, 1621. 
In the 1825 edition, Venice, Alvisopoli, which will be used here, the anecdotes 
appear in the sixth chapter of the second book, pp. 241-274. 
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from Melchor de Santa Cruz de Duefias’ Floresta Espafiola.* Of 
the one hundred anecdotes Manso attributes to Tasso, twenty- 
seven may be found in the Floresta Espafiola. Eight of them have 
analogues elsewhere; the remaining nineteen do not appear in the 
numerous collections of anecdotes consulted. Manso’s anecdotes 
and their possible sources are never exactly alike, but there is in all 
of them enough resemblance to establish unequivocally their 
relationship. 

Anecdote number IV in Manso’s book is the first which can 
claim its paternity from the Floresta Espafiola. It reads thus: 


In Bologna, passeggiando un capitan forastiero, il quale aveva una 
gran coltellata su ’l viso, s’abbatté con un gentiluomo sulla piazza che 
n’aveva un’altra alla sua somigliante; laonde l’uno si pose a riguardar 
altro, e dal guardarsi vennero alle parole e dalle parole a trar fuora le 
spade. Torquato, allora assai giovanetto, che quivi era, si pose fra mezzo 
perché non si ferissero, e richiese la ragione della loro briga; a cui ciascuno 
d’essi rispondeva, che l’altro si voleva prender gioco di lui. Allora 
Torquato: Deh! fate patto a questo gioco, perché tra voi mi pare di vedere i 
punti ugualt. 

In this anecdote as well in the others that are about to follow, 
the reader will discover a strong element of verisimilitude, and will 
see nothing in them which might arouse his suspicion. The place, 
the time, the occasions which are supposed to have given rise to the 
anecdotes seem so natural that the reader is almost never led to 
question their apparent veracity. Manso has succeeded perfectly 
in giving his anecdotes such an extremely natural exterior that 
practically no person who is not familiar with Manso’s literary 
methods would question their veracity. What is even more in- 
credible is that some of the anecdotes have been offered to the 
readers as historically true by the same men who questioned their 
authenticity as a whole.‘ That, it is hoped, will not happen again 
after the sources of most of the anecdotes will be given definitely. 

* First printed in Toledo in 1574. 

‘The authenticity of Manso’s anecdotes has been questioned by Menagio, 
Serassi, Solerti, Manfredi, Borzelli and others, who gave Erasmus’ A pophthegmata 
as the probable source. Nobody, however, took the trouble of verifying it, 
until I undertook to do so myself four years ago. Menagio was among the first 
to cast a shadow of doubt upon Manso’s anecdotes. He called attention to the 
fact that plagiarisms were common in the Renaissance, and attempted to justify 
Manso by saying that the same thing had been done by no less a genius than 
Machiavelli who, in his Vila di Castruccio Castracani, attributed to his hero 
many anecdotes taken directly from Plutarch. (This, by the way, is not true, 
since the anecdotes in Machiavelli’s work were taken from Laertius.) Solerti, 


Modestino, Ferrazzi, Serassi, Hassell, and John Hoole are among the many who 
quoted Manso’s anecdotes. 
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In the Floresta Espafola, an anecdote similar to that of Manso, 
just quoted, occurs on page 163, and in the edition used here, it is 
numbered 846, and reads as follows: 


El Capitan Salazar tenia una gran cuchillada por la cara, que le avian 
dado en la guerra. Viendo a otro con otra gran cuchillada, parosele a 
mirar. Pregunto el otro: Que mirais? Respondio, Pense que tenia 
muchos puntos, mas por la mano me ganais.° 


It should not require more than a cursory glance over these two 
anecdotes to discover that one of them was absorbed by the other. 
And it should take even less to determine that it was Manso who 
did the absorbing. 

No less apparent is the verisimilitude of the next anecdote 
(number XI). Manso has framed it artistically, providing for it 
an heroic background which greatly enhances the beauty of the 
entire picture. The anecdote deals with the duel, already men- 
tioned, in which Tasso, single handed, is supposed to have defeated 
four brothers at Ferrara. Manso gives a detailed account of this 
duel on pages 67-68 of his biography of Tasso, and says that it was 
this signal victory won by Tasso which gave rise to the saying: 

“Con la penna e con la spada 
Nessun vale quanto Torquato.” 


Manso’s anecdote follows: 


Separata la briga ch’ebbe in Ferrara fuor della porta di 8. Lionardo, 
perciocché tuttavia vi accorrevano molti parenti e partigiani de’ suoi 
nemici, un capitano amico di Torquato il consigliava a ritirarsi per dubbio 
di alcun nuovo assalto, conciossiacosaché si dicesse, che |’uno dei quattro 
fratelli sarebbe morto della ferita che ’] Tasso gli aveva data. A cui egli 
rispose: Non vogliate, capitano, mettere nel cuor mio quel timore che voi 
discacciaste dal vostro. 


The earliest version of a similar anecdote which I have been 
able to discover may be found in Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Book II, 
xlv, p. 242: 


Disse (il Gran Capitano) a Diego Garzia, che lo confortava a levarsi 
d’un loco pericoloso, dove batteva |’artiglieria: Dapoi che Dio non ha 
messo paura nell’animo vostro, non la vogliate metter nel mio.*® 


The following version is found in the Floresta Espafola, page 36, 
anecdote 172: 


5 Melchor de Santa Cruz de Duefias, Floresta Espafiola, in Floresta General 
Bibliéfilos Madrilefios, Madrid, 1910, Tomo I, pp. 1-187. The accuracy of each 
anecdote has been checked with the 1598 edition. 

* Castiglione, B., Jl Cortegiano, annotato e illustrato da Vittorio Cian. Third 
edition, Firenze, Sansoni, 1929. 
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A Diego Garcia de Paredes, que le aconsejava que se quitase de un muy 
peligroso lugar, adonde daba la artilleria, dixo: Pues Dios no puso miedo 
en vuestro corazon, no lo pongais aora en el mio. 


The great similarity between Castiglione’s and Santa Cruz’s 
versions of this anecdote leads to the inevitable conclusion that one 
probably comes from the other; hence it is difficult to say which 
version Manso used. This difficulty becomes still greater when 
one learns that a more prolix version of the same anecdote has been 
recorded by Domenichi in his Historia Varia.’ 

Anecdote XII in Manso’s work also has an analogue in the 
Floresta; but since I have accumulated nearly a dozen versions of 
the same anecdote, it is useless to discuss it here. The same is 
true of Manso’s anecdotes XXIV, XXXV, XLVII, LI, LXXIII, 
and LX XXI, all of which have analogues in the Floresta as well as 
in several other works published before or immediately after the 
publication of Santa Cruz’s work.’ For the remaining nineteen, 
however, having found identical versions only in the Floresta 
Espatiola, I concluded that Santa Cruz’s work must have been 
Manso’s source. Since the authenticity of Manso’s anecdotes is no 
longer accepted as a fact, and since the similarity of the anecdotes 


in both Manso’s and Santa Cruz’s works is too great to require any 
discussion, they will be given here without any comments.’ 


XV. Passava per istrada in Vinegia una gentildonna assai bella, ma 
smoderatamente alta nella persona, onde tutti gli occhi della brigata, nella 
quale era Torquato, si volsero a riguardarla; e dimandando |’un |’altro chi 
ella era, fu detto che il suo nome era Speranza; laonde Torquato disse: 
Di ragione costei dovrebb’essere mia donna, che cosi lunghe sono le mie 
speranze! 

746. Pregunto el Gran Capitan Don Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova a 
un cavallero, como se llamava una dama que estava presente, que era 
demasiadamente dispuesta. Diziendole que se dezia Esperanza, respon- 
dio: Muy larga es para esperanza. Floresta, p. 144. 

XXVII. Andava Torquato col duca Alfonso in una stessa barchetta 
per lo lago di Comacchio, ed eravi quel suo continuo gavillatore, il qual 
essendo nello smontar della barchetta stato il primo, e volendo mostrare 
ad Alfonso, ch’egli non aveva gara alcuna, ma piuttosto famigliarita col 

7 Domenichi, M. Lodovico, Historia Varia, Vinegia, Appresso Gabriel 
Giolito de’ Ferrari, MDLXV, pp. 726-727. 

® In the Floresta, the anecdotes corresponding to Manso’s, enumerated above, 
are anecdotes 82, page 20; 153, p. 33; 935, p. 177; 3, pp. 1-2; 102, p. 24; 660, p. 
129, and 4, p. 2. 

* The following order will be observed: Manso’s anecdotes will precede, 
numbered consecutively as he does; Santa Cruz’s versions, numbered as they are 
in the 1910 edition, will follow. 
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Tasso, gli porse con lieto viso il braccio per aiutarlo a discendere. Tor- 
quato, che ben s’avvide dell’ingannevole astuzia dell’avversario, a lui 
rivolto gli disse: Non vorrei aiuto a discendere, ma a farmi salire. 

37. A un Clerigo, gran predicador, que andava en la Corte, codicioso 
de un obispado, baxando del pulpito, comidiose un sefior a darle la mano. 
El se escuso, diziendo: Para subir quiero que me la de V. 8., que para 
baxar no tengo necessidad.” Floresta, p. 10. 

XXVIII. Essendo gia discoverta al duca Alfonso medesimo la fraude 
degl’invidiosi di Torquato (com’era per addietro stata alla maggior parte 
della corte palese) che s’erano ingegnati di farlo dalla grazia del duca e 
dall’opinione degli uomini insiememente cadere, molti degli amici suoi 
gli dicevano: allora essere il tempo ch’egli potesse de’ suoi nemici prender 
vendetta, e tor loro ogni grado ed ogni pregio che con si malvagio artificio 
s’avevano nella corte acquistato. Ma Torquato, che aveva l’animo da 
cid assai lontano, rispose: Vorret a’miei nemici torre la mala volonta, non 
la dignita, né gli onori. 

61. Quando entrego el mariscal Alfonso de Valencia la fortaleza de 
Zamora al Rey Don Fernando, estava dentro la recamara, y arreos de el 
Rey Don Alfonso de Portugal. El Rey no quiso tomar para si cosa al- 
guna. Y quando algunos cavalleros, o capitanes le pedian algo, siempre 
dezia de no. Uno dellos le dixo: Por cierto, sefior, lo que el Rey de Por- 
tugal en estas guerras ha podido aver de vos, y de vuestros cavalleros y 
vassallos, no lo ha dexado; como vos dexais lo suyo? Respondio el Rey: 
Quiero, si puedo, quitar al Rey de Portugal, mi primo, los malos conceptos 
de su voluntad, y no los buenos arreos de su persona. Floresta, pp. 14-15. 

XXXVII. Litigando egli in Napoli con un signore di alto affare 
sopra la meta del suo retaggio materno, ed essendogli il notaio della causa 
sospetto (come in quella corte si dice) pregava il giudice che gliene desse 
un altro confidente; ma costui che per avventura niente men partigiano 
dell’avversario di quel che ne fosse il notaio, come colui che essendo nato 
in una picciola villa temeva molto pid la potenza di quel signore che non 
amasse la virti di Torquato, procacciava scusarsi dicendo: E dove tro- 
verem noi un altro notaio meglio intendente? Torquato, conoscendo la 
sua malvagia intenzione, rispose: Nelle ville di questo regno si trovano 
agevolmente uomini che possono essere buoni giudici, ed in una cittd come 
Napoli non ritroveremo un sufficiente notaio?. 

5. Un escudero de Osma, en un pleyto que tenia en la audiencia de 
Alcala, queria recusar al vicario, por sospechoso; y importunaba mucho al 
Cardenal don Fr. Francisco Ximenez, que le sefialasse otro juez, qual qui- 
siesse de Madrid, o de Guadalaxara. El Cardenal se enojaba de aquello, 
y dissimulaba con el, diziendo que su vicario lo haria bien. Tornado el 
escudero a insistir en su proposito al Cardenal, respondio: Quien puede 
aver en Madrid, o en Guadalaxara, que determine esse negocio? Replico 
el escudero: Huvo en Torrelaguna quien pudiesse ser Arzobispo de Toledo, 


10 The nucleus of this anecdote may be found in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers, under the life of Pythagoras, Book VII, 17. 
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y no aura en Madrid, o en Guadalaxara, quien pueda ser juez de un 
pleyto? Floresta, p. 2. 

XLI. Mentr’egli era in Napoli indisposto concorrevano i medici a 
visitarlo, e fra gli altri Giovan Bernardino Lungo nella medicina e nella 
filosofia assai famoso, ed avendogli ordinato alcune confezioni ed altri 
ristorativi buoni contro la sua infermita, si prese eziandio cura di farli da 
una sua figliuola monaca di gran valore condire, ed avendogli in dodici 
scatole riposti gliele mandd, ma il portatore volendole assaggiare, e 
trovandole buone se ne tolse due, e ne recd dieci solamente al Tasso. 
Questi bene s’avvide dello scherzo, onde in risposta dell’ambasciata 
replicd: Dite al signor Bernardino che io gli rendo grazie delle dieci scatole: 
dell’altre due ringraziatelo voi ch’io non gliene dird parola. 

24. El Obispo Don Pedro de el Campo, embio a Fray Bernardino 
Palomo, seis capones presentados. El mozo que los llevava tomo uno de 
ellos: como los conto, dixo: dezid a su Sefioria, que le beso las manos por 
los cinco, y besadsela vos por el uno. Floresta, p. 7. 

XLIV. Favellandosi innanzi al conte di Miranda viceré del regno 
della comparazione dello stato dell’Italia dal tempo de’ Romani a quello 
d’oggi, ed avendo il principe di Conca e i due fratelli marchesi di Trevico 
e di Sant’Agata detto diversi loro pareri, io richiesto del mio negava 
potersi due stati cosi differenti tra loro paragonare. Ma Torquato: 
Anzi (rispose) la differenza in questo caso é l’istesso che il paragone: ed 
é che to stimo cid essere perché i Romani avevano il comune ricco e le case 
povere, laddove gli Italiani per arricchire le case private hanno impoverito il 
comune. 

140. Hablando el Marques de Comares con un regidor de Cordova, le 
dixo: Los Romanos tenian su Republica rica, y sus casas pobres. Los 
regidores en Espafia quieren tener sus casas hartas, y las Republicas 
hambrientas. Floresta, p. 31. 

LII. Lodandosi in Roma la magnanima liberalitA del cardinale 
Montalto in una nobilissima brigata, un signore che per avventura era 
altrettanto avaro quant’il cardinal liberale, disse: Cid pud fare molto bene 
Montalto, perciocché quel che egli ha non é proprieta di casa sua, ma il 
possiede in vita; ma Torquato non potendo sofferire che si scemassero le 
lodi a quel gran principe meritamente dovute, rispose: E voi, signore, 
quello che avete per quante vite il possedete? 

217. Delante de un sefior deste Reyno contavan sus criados, que Don 
Diego Deza, Arzobispo de Sevilla, avia sido liberal para sus criados. 
Respondio el: Hizo bien, pues lo que tenia, no lo tenia mas que por su 
vida. Dixo un page, hincada la rodilla en tierra: Y V. S., por quantas 
vidas lo tiene? Floresta, p. 45. 

LV. Era naturalmente nemico di tutti i vizj, ma in ispezielt&é ab- 
bominava la bugia; e richiesto un giorno della cagione di cid, rispose: 
Perché la bugia @ come moneta falsa, laddove gli altri vizj sono somiglianti 
alla moneta scarsa, nella quale quel che rimane é buono, ma nella falsa niuna 
cosa é che punto vaglia. 
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83. El Conde de Urefia dezia, que el hombre mentiroso era como 
ducado falso; y en todos otros vicios como ducado falto." Floresta, p. 20, 

LXV. Quantunque fosse a Torquato, per le sue continue infermita, 
abituata addosso un’ardentissima sete, non trapassava egli perd nel bere 
i termini della continenza, ed essendo convitato in Turino da alcuni 
gentiluomini, e sollecitandolo essi, com’é loro usanza, a bere molto pid di 
quello ch’a lui pareva essere alla sua condizione richiesto, si scusava con 
brievi e modeste parole; ma importunandolo coloro di vantaggio, disse: 
A’ filosofi il soverchio parlare é vergogna, ma il troppo bere é sfacciatezza, 

50. Dezia el mismo (fray Bernardino Palomo), que el comer se hizo 
para beber, y hablar; y comiendo con grandes sefiores, el hablar es 
verguenza, y el beber desverguenza. Floresta, p. 12. 

LXXIV. Entrando nelle stanze di alcuni cortigiani in Roma e ritro- 
vandoli a giocare a primiera domando di che cosa giuocassero? uno di loro 
rispose, per volerlo motteggiare, sopra la fama malignamente sparsa della 
sua mattezza, che andava una pazzia di vada ed un’altra di resto; egli 
accortosi della puntura, rispose: State voi bene avvertito, perché mi pare che 
abbiate gran resto. 

58. Entro un frayle en un aposento, adonde estavan jugando a los 
naypes dos parientes suyos, y pregunto: Que es lo que juegan vuesas 
mercedes? Respondio el uno de ellos: una necedad, y otra de embite. 
Replico el frayle, diziendo: mire Vmd. como juega, pues tiene mucho 
resto. Floresta, p. 14. 

LXXXV. Dolendosi un cortigiano romano, il quale aveva pubblica 
conversazione con una donna di poco onesto nome, e di cognome della 
Vigna, ch’egli era molto aggravato da un fiero catarro, Torquato ridendo 
disse: Or che gran fatto é se voi tutte le notti dormite alla vigna? l’un male é 
pena dell’ altro. 

276. Quexavase un cavallero, que tenia por amiga una sefiora, que se 
llamava N. del Campo, que estava muy arromadizado. Respondiole un 
su amigo, a quien lo contava: Como no ha de estar V. md. arromadizado, 
durmiendo cada noche en le campo? Floresta, p. 57. 

LXXXVI. Ne’ lati d’una di quelle croci, che per ordine di s. Carlo 
Borromeo furono piantate nel tempo della pestilenza in Milano, v’erano 
due alberghi o osterie aperte, l’uno dalla man destra, e |’altro dalla 
sinistra; di che accorgendosi alcuni gentiluomini che in compagnia di 
Torquato passavan’oltre, disse uno di loro: Bene sta la croce in mezzo di 
due ladroni. Cid udito da uno degli osti, egli grandemente se ne ram- 
maricava. A cui Torquato: Di che ti duoli, fratello? anzi procura, ¢ 
pregiati d’esser tu il buono. 

285. Cerca de un pueblo, entre dos ventas, pusieron una cruz. Vien- 
dola un cavallero, dixo a otro con quien iba: Mira donde acertaron a poner 


1 | have corrected this last word from “falso”’ to “falto” which is the correct 
reading, and is also what the 1598 edition gives. The reading “falso”’ is also 
given in the 1790 edition, which seems to be the one upon which the 1910 was 
based. 
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la cruz, en medio de dos ladrones. Oyendolo el uno dellos, quexose, 
diziendo: Siendo yo tan servidor de V. md. mal me trata. Respondio: 
Sed vos el bueno. Floresta, p. 59. 

LXXXVII. In corte d’un principe aveva un suo auditore perduto a 
primiera una buona quantita di danari, ed entrato Torquato nella stanza 
dove aveva giocato, ritrovd ch’egli tuttavia stava mirando le carte. 
Sorridendo gli disse: Voi studiate il processo dopo letta e messa ad esecuzione 
la sentenza. 

305. Un letrado avia perdido muchos dineros a los naypes, y quedose 
baraxando, como es costumbre de los que han perdido. Preguntandole 
uno, que hazia? respondio: Estoyme mirando este processo. Floresta, 
p. 63. 

LXXXVIII. Sentiva assai male de’ giuocatori, e addimandato della 
cagione da Cesare Capece mio cugino, giovanetto di molto valore e 
scrupoloso osservatore d’ogni picciolo neo che potesse la sua nobilta 
macchiare? rispose: Perciocché in poco mostra di tener l’onor colui che si 
pone a continuare una cotale operazione, dove fa mestieri d’udire quello che 
non st dovrebbe dire, e di dire quello che sconviene ad udirsi. 

548. Dezia el Gran Capitan, que el que juega no puede ser hombre de 
bien; porque el oye lo que no devia sufrir, o dize lo que no era bien que 
le oyessen. Floresta, p. 110. 

XCI. Richiesto Torquato della cagione perché in Macerata, nel dare il 
grado di dottore a’ medici, sia costume fra le altre solennita di armare li 
cavalieri a sperono d’oro, rispose: Perciocché con l’uno movono guerra alle 
infermita, e con l’altro alla vita degl’infermi. 

359. Pregunto uno a un medico, que era la causa, que armavan 
cavalleros con espuelas doradas a los Doctores de Medecina? Respondio: 
Para hazer guerra ala salud. Floresta, p. 75. 

XCV. Ancorché nella sua gioventi stato fosse Torquato contentis- 
simo, fu nondimeno di lungo e ferventissimo amore acceso, ma poscia 
negli anni pid maturi, avendo affatto spento quei primi ardori, n’era 
divenuto del tutto schifo; e richiestone della cagione, poiché |’amore in se 
stesso non é atto contrario alla virti, disse: Chi ha la farina del suo sacco 
data al mondo con si buona derrata, non dee negare a Dio almeno Ja crusca 
quanto pit si possa men intrisa col loglio. 

925. Dando un pellizco unas sefioras a un Conde, porque aviendo sido 
mancebo, metido en cosas de mundo, lo avia dexado, respondio: Pues 
avemos dado al mundo la harina, razon sera que demos a Dios siquiera 
elsalvado. Floresta, p. 175. 

XCVI. Entrato nel cinquantesimo degli anni suoi comincid a dis- 
pregiare non pure i piaceri e gli agi, ma la cura della propria salute, e 
ripigliato di cid dagli amici, rispondeva: Che a quell’eta si conveniva anzi 
attendere la morte che attendere alla vita. 

974. Dezia un cavallero: El hombre de cinquenta afios arriba, mas ha 
de ocupar los pensamientos como ha de recibir a la muerte, que no en 
buscar regalos para alargar la vida. Floresta, p. 183. 
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XCVII. E a questo proposito, l’ultima volta che parti di casa mia, 
accomiatandosi da mia madre, le disse: Che non doveva renderle alcuna 
grazia per quelle che fatte gli aveva in onorarlo e carezzarlo, conciossiacosaché 
altro non fosse che fargli parer la morte pit rincrescevole. 

977. Dezia uno, que regalar mucho a los ciegos," es hacerles la muerte 
larga. Floresta, p. 184. 


And here the obvious borrowings from the Floresta come to an 
end. To strengthen the contention that Manso utilized Santa 
Cruz’s work it should be stated that the Floresta was very popular 
in Manso’s time, and in 1600 had already been translated into 
French.'* Moreover, Manso was a Neapolitan who had been sent 
as ambassador to Spain more than once; he was the founder of the 
Accademia degli Oziosi to which belonged the Viceroy, Count of 
Lemos, the Argensola brothers, and other Spaniards called to Naples 
by the Viceroy; he was an omnivorous reader, and had plenty of 
opportunities to come in contact with Spanish authors, since Naples 
was then a Spanish possession, and was closely connected with the 
Spanish nation politically, economically and culturally. 


MicuHE.LEeE De FILIprPis 
University of California 


12 This word should be “viejos,” the reading given in the 1598 edition, and 
also because it is found in a chapter devoted solely to “viejos.” 

13 Morel-Fatio, Ambrosio de Salazar et Etude de Espagnol en France sous 
Louis XIII, Paris, Picard et Fils, 1901, pp. 38-39. The British Museum Catalogue 
lists a 1614 French, and a 1616 Italian translations. 





VARIA 
UNA PAGINA CURIOSA DEL CRITICON 


Mucuas son las pdéginas curiosas de Gracifén. Lo es particularmente 
la presente, no ya por su interés critico, sino por lo representativa del 
sistema graciano de alusiones veladas a hombres, hechos y cosas de la 
vida espafiola. Tiene por epigrafe marginal el de Nicho de la Poesia, en la 
crisi iv de la Segunda Parte. Entre los poetas nombrados en esta 
pagina, o aludidos con evidencia, figuran Homero, Géngora, Guarini, los 
Argensolas, Ariosto, Lope de Vega, Petrarca, Dante, Boscdn, Quevedo, 
Marini, Virgilio, Horacio, Taso y Francisco de Sayas. De los restantes 
se dice: 

“Tafié con indezible melod{fa unas folfas a una lira conceptuosa que 
todos celebraron mucho y con razén: 

“‘__Béstale—dixo—ser plectro portugués, tiernamente regalado, que 
él mismo se esté diziendo: “‘ El que amo es.”’ (A) 

“Gustaron no poco de ver una gaita, y aun ella la animé con lindo 
gusto, aunque descompuso algo qué su gran belleza, y dixo: 

‘Pues de verdad que fué de una musa princesa, a cuyo son solfa 
bailar Gila en la noche de aquel santo. (B) ' 

‘“‘Estava un ladd real artificiosamente fabricado en un puesto escuro; 
con todo, despedia gran resplandor de si y de muchas piedras preciosas de 
que estava todo él esmaltado. 

‘‘__Este—ponderé—solfa hazer un tan regalado son, que los mismos 
reyes se dignavan de escucharle, y aunque no ha salido a luz en estampa, 
uze tanto, que dél se puede dezir: ‘‘ El alba es que sale.” (C) 

‘“‘Allf vieron un culto instrumento coronado del mismo laurel de 
Apolo, aunque algunos no lo crefan.(D) Oyeron una mui gustosa 
gampofia, mas por tener cdncer la musa que la tocava, a cada concento 
se le equivocavan las vozes. (EZ) Hazfase bien de sentir un[a] lira, 
aunque mediana, mas en lo satfrico superior, y d4vase a entender latini- 
zando. (F) Otro oyeron de feliz arte, mas dudaron si su prosa era verso 
y si su verso prosa.”’ (@) 

A. El q(ue)amoes 0 Camoés, que asf, conforme a la graffa portuguesa, 
aunque sin tilde, llamaban nuestros cldésicos al autor de Os Lusiadas, 
siendo mds bien rara en libros de aquellos siglos la forma moderna de 
Camoéns: ‘‘el Camoes”’ le llama Gracidn repetidamente en la Agudeza y 
arte de ingenio, v. gr., disc. V, pag. 29 (ed. Huesca, 1648). En nuestro 
texto (1653), asi como en los de M1664, B1664, 1669, 1683 y 1773 se lee 
el que, mas en la fe de erratas de M1664 aparece el corregido con de, que 
también hace sentido, pero cuya correccién considero infundada, y de se 
encuentra en las ediciones de 1663, 1674, 1700, 1748 y 1757. 

367 
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B. El santo correspondiente a Gila serdé San Gil. Y el santo de este 
nombre de mayor popularidad y resonancia literaria es San Gil de 
Portugal, cuya vida sirvié de asunto a la comedia Caer para levantar de 
Moreto y a la suelta atribufda a Matos Fragoso que lleva por titulo 
San Gil de Portugal (cfr. La Barrera, Catdlogo, pag. 241). La noche de 
aquel santo cae el 14 de mayo. Tratdndose de un Gil y portugués, que 
ademas toca el instrumento popular con soberana musa, y viene a 
continuacién de Camoéns, pareciéme probable que fuese alusién a Gil 
Vicente. Pero deseché la conjetura porque este poeta no tiene ninguna 
Gila, ni baile alguno en ‘‘la noche de aquel santo.”’ Luego, lo de “una 
musa princesa” que manejé con arte la poesia popular me hizo recordar a 
un poeta poco estudiado que tuvo estrechas relaciones con Aragén, 
donde su padre habfa sido virrey: don Francisco de Borja (1581-1658), 
principe de Esquilache. De él se trata en efecto. Vienen presentdndole 
algunos como un poeta cortesano y refinado. Lo es en un grupo de sus 
poesfas. Pero notemos que dos terceras partes de sus composiciones, 
aproximadamente, estan en metros cortos, y que poco menos de la mitad 
de todas ellas son de tema popular, abundando precisamente las de tema 
aldeano. Notemos también que su poesia culta, cortesana, puede 
confundirse con la de cualquier buen poeta contempordneo. En cambio, 
sus composiciones populares son de mérito caracterfstico: por el gran 
nimero de ellas y por su excelencia correspéndele al principe de Esqui- 


lache, en mi opinién, el lugar inmediato a Lope de Vega, Géngora y 
Quevedo en la musa popular. De toda la obra de nuestro poeta, fueron 
sus romances los que aleanzaron mayor difusién, como puestos en misica, 
y asf 6] mismo los invoca diciendo: 


‘*Romances, que tantos afios 
por instrumentos corristes . . . 
Qué pudo hazer vuestro dueifio, 
si tantos hombres insignes 
en la musica os buscaron 
y tan cantados os vistes?”’ 
(Las obras en verso de Don Francisco de Borja 
Edicion postrera, reuista y muy afiadida. 
Amberes, 1663, pags. 576-577.) 


Acerté, pues, Gracidn al escoger su aspecto de poeta popular. Con 
lo que antecede quedan justificadas las alusiones de gaita y musa princesa. 
Las restantes son Gila, bailar y noche de aquel santo. Entre los nombres 
femeninos en sus letrillas, redondillas y romances (Belilla, Menga, 
Menguilla, Marica, Celia, Lisis, Lucinda, Silvia, Amarilis, Anarda, 
Antandra, Jacinta, Filis) hay uno muy repetido por Esquilache y nada 
corriente en nuestra poesfa, el de Gila precisamente (letrilla I, romances V, 
IX, LXXX, CVII, CXXV, CLXIII). En cuanto al bailar, tenemos 
bailes aldeanos en los romances VII, LXIV, LXXX, CVII, CXXV, 
CXXXVI, CLIII, CLXIII, CLXX, CCIV, CCIX, CCXIII. Respecto 
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de la noche de aquel santo, sabido es que la noche de bailes y fiestas mds 
popular en aldeas y ciudades es aquella que Lope de Vega, ya anciano, 
describié con tan juvenil aliento en La noche de San Juan, y que es la 
escogida invariablemente por Esquilache en sus romances (XVII, XX, 
CXIV, CXXV, CLXIII, CLX XIII, CLXXXIX, CCIV, CCIX, CCXLV). 
Y ni siquiera faltan dos frases 0 conceptos de Esquilache que concuerden 
con nuestro texto: ‘‘En la noche de aquel santo . . .” (romance CXIV); 
“Esto le dixo cantando,/ al instrumento de Gila . . .”” (romance CX XV). 

C. Latid real fué el de Felipe IV, y sus poesfas no habfan salido a 
luz en estampa en 1653. Pero de un rey no se hubiera dicho que los 
mismos reyes se dignavan de escucharle, ni se le habria llamado alba, sino 
sol. Tampoco podfa decirse del laid de Felipe IV, entre tan grandes 
poetas, que luze tanto. En la ediciédn de 1700 (pag. 183 b) esté Alva con 
maytscula, como nombre propio. El equfvoco entre alba y duque de Alba 
era corriente. Asf Rufo, aludiendo al duque de Alba don Antonio: 
“Eso fuera hacerse el Alba puesta de Sol.” (Las seiscientas apotegmas, 
pig. 41.) Gracién mismo lo habia empleado dos veces: “‘Estaua el 
miido lleno de las proezas del que fue alua del mayor Sol, digo de las 
vitorias de D. Hernando Aluarez de Toledo. . . .” (Héroe, V, pag. 519 b: 
ed. Madrid, 1664.) ‘Fue destinado entre los Grandes de Espajfia el de 
Alva para el real cortejo de . . . dofia Maria de Austria . . . ; glosé 
vno . . . Bien va el Alva con el Sol.” (Agudeza, IV, p&g. 21.) Y 
precisamente este ultimo aludido, el cuarto duque de Alba, contempordneo 
de Gracidn, hacia ‘‘ valientes versos” (cons. Artigas, Géngora, pag. 264). 
Con todo, como poeta, el duque no parece haber pasado de un mediano 
aficionado, quedando tan por bajo de otros vates de Palacio, como el 
conde de Salinas, por ejemplo, que es inadmisible que Gracidn le dedicara 
tan extraordinario elogio. En cambio habfa en Palacio otro poeta, en 
verdad excelente, a quien nuestro jesufta trat6é personalmente y por el 
cual sentia una admiracién profunda; no se cansa de alabarle en la 
Agudeza y arte de ingenio: don Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza (1586-1644), 
secretario de Felipe IV desde 1623. Gracidn le llama “‘ por antonomasia 
el cisne cortesano”’ (Agudeza, IV, pag. 17); “gran ingenio” (ibéd., 
XXXVII, pdg. 258); habla “‘de aquel gran poema de Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, de Querer por solo amar”’ (ibid., XLII, pég. 277) ; tras mencionar 
a Lope de Vega y otros principales dramAticos, escribe: “ Pero quien llegé 
alo sumo de la perfeccion en estos assuntos del ingenio fueron el con- 
ceptuoso Villaif¢ Jan y el sentencioso Mendoga: parece que no se puede 
dezir mas de lo que ambos dixeron, ni llegar a mas vigarria de verso, 
prefiez de estilo, profundidad de concepto, gravedad de sentécias, 
invencion de enredo” (ibid., XLV, p&g. 296); y después de citarle mds 
que a ninguno otro escritor, agrega que sus obras ‘‘quito mas se desean 
han de lograr mas aplauso y luzimiento”’ (ibid., L, pag. 313) ; finalmente, 
“al Mendogca de los ingenios espafioles le basta para encomio que el 
mayor gusto del mayor Rey, y aun mas discreto que monarca, le sublimé 
al valimiento de su ingenio” (ibid., LXI, pdg. 374). Todas las circuns- 
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tancias de nuestro texto apuntan a don Antonio de Mendoza, como le 
llamaban los contempordneos: latid real por estar en el palacio real, como 
si dijera latid palatino; de muchas piedras preciosas esmaltado por sus 
versos brillantisimos; en un puesto escuro porque no ha salido a luz en 
estampa, pues no se publicaron sus Obras liricas y cémicas, divinas y 
humanas hasta 1690; solia porque Mendoza habfa ya muerto, en 1644; 
los mismos reyes se dignavan de escucharle; el alba como secretario del Sol 
de Espafia, Felipe IV. Ademas, la frase El alba es que sale corresponde 
al segundo verso de un lindo romance de Mendoza, que conocerfa Gracidn 
en ms., publicado al afio siguiente de aparecer la Segunda Parte del 
Criticén, en la coleccién de Poestas varias de grandes ingenios espaiioles, 
de José Alfay, impresa precisamente en Zaragoza (1654): 


“El alba es Marica, 
El alba que sale, 
Alla va, sefiores, 
No se aparte nadie, 
A lavarse al soto . . . 
Puede también leerse este romance en BAE, XVI, 612 b. 


D. Poco es esto para identificar al poeta; pero alli, donde esta el otro 
vate a quien acaba de aludir, en el palacio real, y un instrumento coronado, 
que por afiadidura algunos no creian existiera o estuviera coronado de 
laurel, parece apuntar al rey Felipe IV, que tuvo sus aficiones de poeta, y 
del cual se conservan unos pocos versos, que pueden leerse en BALE, 
XLIII, 151-152. Pero jqué ocurrencia ésta de meter entre tan verda- 
deros poetas a un mero aficionado? {Ni para qué sacar a la censura las 
dotes poéticas de quien no es poeta, sino rey? Creo que la vaga alusién 
de nuestro texto lleva otro rumbo. El mds famoso de nuestros poetas 
coronados de laurel, cuyo retrato ha pasado a la posteridad con tal 
guirnalda, es Fernando de Herrera. Culto instrumento, en verdad, fué el 
suyo. Algunos no creian que estuviera o mereciera estar coronado del 
mismo laurel de Apolo. Entre éstos precisamente se encontraba Gracidn, 
que citando muchas veces a tantos poetas, antiguos y modernos, chicos y 
grandes, sélo tiene dos referencias desdefiosas para Herrera: ‘‘ Ni todo ha 
de ser jocoso, ni todo amoroso, q tatos sonetos a vn asunto liviano, mas 
sentidos que entédidos, en el mismo Petrarca, en el mismo Herrera, 
empalagan . . . Otros se dex&i, y aii de los celebrados por divinos, 
porque confiesso que aunque les he hecho anotomia del alma, jamas la 
pude hallar.” Agudeza, LXIII, pdgs. 383 y 384. 

E. Esta musa que tiene cdncer (pobreza) y a la que se le equivocavan 
(por sus muchos equfvocos) las voces, ha de ser la del ingenioso poeta y 
prosista Jerénimo de Cancer y Velasco, que vivia atin al publicarse esta 
Segunda Parte, y quien, conforme a Nicolés Antonio, sobrepujé a todos 
en los equivocos. 

F. Semejante lira que se hacia bien de sentir (con equfvoco) por lo 
mordaz y por lo ruidosa en el escdndalo, que latinizaba a lo culterano, y 
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era mediana, es sin duda la del conde de Villamediana, que “‘iunté lo 
setencioso con lo critico . . . que fue el vnico de nuestros tiempos en lo 
picante.” Agudeza, XVI, pdg. 110. 

G. Ninguno de nuestros cldsicos puso tan grande fantasfa sofiadora 
en la prosa, ni tanta aspereza y prosafsmo en la mayoria de sus ende- 
casflabos, como Cervantes. Asf lo pensaron, entre otros, Lope de Vega y 
Tirso de Molina. Baltasar Gracidn, que en su rica antologia de la 
Agudeza y arte de ingenio, citando versos de tantos coetdéneos y antecesores, 
no transcribe ni uno solo de Cervantes, bien pudo aludirle aquf. Pero 
también es cierto que allf cita pdrrafos de otros prosistas, como Mateo 
Aleman y Antonio Pérez, y no se acuerda tampoco del Principe de los 
Ingenios. En realidad no le nombra jamdas, ni alude a su vasta obra 
mds que una sola vez, en frase ambigua (Discreto, XX, pag. 392: ed. 
Madrid, 1664). Si no hubiese hablado poco antes de los Argensolas, 
declarandolos a ambos “primeros del mundo” en el terceto, se podria 
pensar que la nueva alusién va encaminada a no otro que Bartolomé 
Leonardo, ya que habfa dicho de él en la Agudeza (LXII, pdg. 378) que 
es “tan valedor del estilo desafectado ... que parecen prosa en 
consonancia sus versos.’”” Mas lo que tengo por seguro es que se refiere 
al P. Paravicino, cuyos versos y prosas se confunden en efecto, pues 
ademas de cultivar el gongorismo en la poesfa, lo introdujo en la prosa, 
abusando en una y otra de las alegorfas, metdforas y sutilezas, y hasta sus 
sermones pudo calificarlos Calderén de sermones de Berberia, por su 
extravagante esplendor gongorino. Ndétese asimismo que Gracidn dice 
que el tal autor era de ‘feliz arte,’ y él, que no desaprovecha palabra 
intencionada, parece apuntar a Hortensio Féliz Paravicino. Asf lo 
entendié6 ya un contempordneo, Lorenzo Matheu y Sanz (Critica de 
refleccién, Valencia, 1658, pdgs 54-55): ‘“‘De Ortencio escrives que se 
duda si su prosa es verso, 0 su verso es prosa, quando vno y otro descubre vn 
espiritu inimitable.”’ 

M. Romera-NavARRO 

University of Pennsylvania 


ECO DI UN RITORNELLO BRETTONE IN UN 
CANTAR D’AMOR GALLIZIANO 


Un malinconico ritornello—narra il poema di Goffredo di Strasburgo ! 
—soleva ricorrere nei canti che, con canzoni e rundate, Tristano, esule, 
intonava in Brettagna alla corte del vecchio Duca, dinanzi a lsotta dalle 


bianche mani, mentre il suo pensiero era rivolto a Isotta la bionda, 
lontana: 


“‘Is6t ma drie—Isét m’amie, 
en vis ma mort—en vis ma vie.” 


1 Goffredo di Strasburgo, Tristan und Isolde, ed. W. Golther, vol. II, p. 131 
€ sg., vv. 19204-19218. 
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Ora un eco di questo ritornello, che Ezio Levi vuole fosse un vestigio 
del lai che Goffredo di Strasburgo attribuisce a Tristano [vv. 19204- 
19208 ],? a noi, se non c’inganniamo, sembra risuoni nel seguente ‘cantar 
d’amor’ o ‘baylada’ di Nun Eanes Cerceo, che si trova in quel Canzoniere 
portoghese Colocci-Brancuti * che si apre con cinque Lays de Bretanha che 
sono la prima elaborazione della «matiére de Bretagne» nella Penisola 
iberica :* 

Mha senhor fremosa, direy-vos huna rem: 
vos sodes mha morte e meu mal e meu bem. 

E mays por que uolo ey eu iamays a dizer: 
mha morte sodes que me fazedes moirer. 


Vos sodes mha morte, meu mal, mha senhor, 
e quant’ eu no mund’ ei de ben e de sabor. 

E mays por que uolo ey eu iamays a dizer: 
mha morte sodes que me fazedes moirer. 


Mha morte, mha coita sodes, non ahi al, 
e os vossos olhos mj fazen ben e mal. 

E mays por que uolo ey eu iamays a dizer: 
mha morte sodes que me fazedes moirer. 


Senhor ben me fazen soo de me catar, 
pero uen m’en coita grand e ’n vos direy ar: 

e mays por que uolo ey eu iamays a dizer: 
mha morte sodes que me fazedes moirer. 


Il giullare portoghese conobbe forse il ritornello brettone della vita e 
della morte per mezzo del lai di Eliduc di Maria di Francia,‘ che cosi lo 
varid (vv. 689-692): 


Par Deu, fet-il, ma dulce amie, 
sufrez un poi que je vus die: 
vus estes ma vie e Ma morz, 
en vus est trestuz mis conforz; 


o pid probabilmente lo colse nei verzieri di Provenza, dove il detto ritor- 
nello, di origine popolare o divenuto ben presto tale, importatovi forse dalla 


? Ezio Levi, I lais brettoni e la leggenda di Tristano (estr. dagli Studi Romanzi, 
no. XIV, 5-138), Perugia, 1918, p. 22 e sgg. 

* Jl Canzoniere Portoghese Colocci-Brancuti pubblicato nelle parti che com- 
pletano il cod. Vaticano 4803 da E. Molteni, Halle, 1880, num. 106, p. 49. Ac- 
canto alla poesia fu apposta una nota che dice: «Stanza di due versi et to ’nel», 
cioé strofe di due versi accompagnati da tornel o estribilho. 

‘Sui detti Lays de Bretanha dissertd dottamente C. Michaélis de Vascon- 
cellos, Lays de Bretanha. Capitulo inedito do Cancioneiro de Ajuda (estr. da la 
Revista Lusitana), Porto, 1900. Cf. pure M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la 
Novela, t. I, p. clxxii e sg. 

5M. di Francia, Eliduc, riveduto nel testo con versione a fronte e commento. 
A cura di E. Levi, s.a. [ma 1924], in Biblioteca sansoniana straniera, p. 60. 
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Francia del Settentrione,* ebbe larga diffusione, ripetendo, con varieta 
di toni, il motivo dell’ amore che in sé tutto comprende: la vita e la morte, 
il bene e il male. 


EvuGEeNIO MELE 
NAPOLI 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CASTILLEJO’S FARSA DE LA 
CONSTANZA AND THE SERMON DE AMORES 


Foutcu&-Dex.sosc in his well-known article ‘‘Deux Cuvres de 
Cristébal de Castillejo”! had this to say regarding the question of the 
relationship between the Farsa de la Constanza and the Sermén de amores. 

‘‘Quels rapports la Costanza avait-elle avec le Sermon de amores du 
méme auteur? Dans sa notice de 1826, Gallardo cite la ‘‘ parte impresa de 
esta picante farsa, publicada el afio de 1542 . . . conel titulo de Sermon de 
amores del Maestro Buen-talante, llamado Fray Nidel de la orden del Gris- 
tel.” D’owd il semble que le Sermon de amores ne serait qu’un extrait de la 
Costanza. On peut affirmer qu’il n’en est rien, et les parties communes 
aux deux ceuvres se réduisent vraisemblablement 4 un petit nombre de 
vers. Parmi les 198 vers que nous a conservés Moratin, quarante-sept se 
retrouvent dans le Sermon de amores; d’aprés ]’ana!yse que nous avons de 
la farsa, acte par acte, on peut croire que si d’autres vers de la piéce ont 
passé dans le Sermon, ils ne doivent pas étre nombreux.” 

I should like to re-open the question briefly, not upon the basis of new 
facts, but rather from a different point of view. 

It will be recalled that the early manuscript of the Farsa de la Cons- 
tanza, formerly preserved in the Escorial Library, was borrowed by 
Gallardo and was lost by him in 1823, but Moratin had seen it fortunately 
before its disappearance, had summarized it and had copied 198 lines. 
Foulché-Delbose in the above-mentioned article printed Moratin’s com- 
plete summary which could not be published in full in his Origenes owing 
to the censorship, including the verses. It is clear that there is virtual 
agreement on 47 lines of the Farsa de la Constanza and the Sermén de 
amores texts. On the basis of the latter text, might it be possible to 
reconstruct a little more of the missing Farsa? 

The play consists of seven acts, preceded by an introito and argumento, 
written in Latin and coplillas de pie quebrado, recited by the god Hymen. 
I shall follow Moratin’s brief account of the plot. 


Acto 1°. Marina se queja de que la vegez de su marido le tiene ya 
inutil para cumplir con las obligaciones conyugales, él se disculpa como 
puede y la amenaza. 

Acto 2°. Constanza, muger entrada en dias, acusa a su marido Gil, de 

* Giulio Bertoni, Guittone d’ Arezzo e il cosi detto ‘lai Tristan’, in Giorn. stor. 
d. lett. ital., LX XII (1919), p. 203 e sgg. 

' Rev. Hisp., 1916, XXXVI, 499-500. , 
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andar distraido con las mozas del lugar, trataéndola con indiferencia, 
Acalorase la disputa y Gil da de palos a su mujer. 

Acto 3°. Anuncia el Cura la llegada de un Frayle, famoso predicador, 
que en efecto se presenta despues; el cura hace grandes elogios de su 
doctrina y su elocuencia, y le suplica por dltimo que le haga el gusto de 
echar un sermon. Despues de una modesta resistencia el Frayle promete 
predicar. 

Acto 4°. Contiene principalmente el sermon del Frayle: tan fuera de 
proposito, como gracioso y libre. 

En el Acto 5° se entretienen los dos labradores, Gil y Anton, hablando 
de sus desazones domesticas. Resuelven acudir al Cura para que los 
divorcie. .. . 

Acto 6°. Hablan el Cura y el Frayle sobre la solicitud de los dos 
maridos, y se proponen hacerles pagar bien el divorcio y el trueque. 

Acto 7°. Anton y Gil hablan con sus mugeres, sobre la resolucion que 
han tomado. . . . Todo concluye con un Oremus en latin barbaro. . . 


We have no means of knowing whether the date 1522 which Moratin 
ascribes to the play is correct, but the rustic language used by the four 
misfits in marriage, the loose handling of the plot and the loose talk of all 
the characters, including the priest and friar, lead one to think that 
Castillejo wrote it when he was a young man and was still living in Spain. 

The earliest edition of the Sermén de amores, also reprinted by 
Foulché-Delbose in the above-mentioned article, was published in 1542, 
probably in Italy. This is a long composition of 2900 lines, having the 
same meter as the Farsa de la Constanza, and only has points of contact 
in the early part. In the latter part Castillejo introduces additional 
material and tells with gusto stories, racy or foul, to prove the deceptions 
practiced by women in love. 

As has been said, the 47 lines of the Farsa virtually agree with a like 
number of the Sermén, but Foulché-Delbose neglected to say that these 
47 lines came from two portions of the text instead of one. In the fourth 
act Moratin copies the first 34 lines of the Constanza which correspond 
to lines 207-240 of the Sermén, and then he transcribes 13 lines of the 
Constanza which agree textually with lines 264-276 of the Sermén. 

It is practically certain that lines 241-263 of the Sermén, which im- 
mediately follow the first of the similarities, were also found in the text 
of the Constanza. In both compositions, Castillejo cites a devout doctor 
who had written of love’s wounds, referring to Ovid’s The Art of Love, 
and in the Sermén he translates freely the second Book, 473-488, where 
Ovid treats of the first yearnings of love in animals and in mankind, 
whereas in the Constanza only a part is given. These 23 lines are neces- 
sary to introduce the theme fittingly, and furthermore from the metrical 
standpoint, something has been omitted because the line “Va el caballo 
tras la yegua,”’ as given by Moratin, breaks off in the middle of a copla 
de pie quebgado. 
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‘Moratin’s transcription of portions of the text of the Constanza ends 
with “ Tras la gata ’’ which agrees with line 276 of the Sermén. Castillejo 
in the Constanza must have continued in the same strain to write of the 
loves of animals following Ovid’s text, as is found in the Sermén, and 
must have followed next by taking up mankind as he had promised to do 
on beginning the sermon, and was done from lines 277 to 325 in the 
Sermén de amores. 

What is the approximate length of the fourth act of the Constanza? 
In the Sermén de amores we find a complete unit from line 205 with which 
the sermon begins “‘ A donde iré? que haré? / que mal vecino es el amor!”’ 
and ends with the same text of the sermon, lines 349-350, in accordance 
with pulpit practice. 

I think, furthermore, that it is most likely that Act III of the Con- 
stanza consisted of 204 lines, the same number as in the Sermén, because 
Moratin has given us an outline of the third act of the Constanza which 
agrees absolutely with the first 204 lines of the Sermén. 

If the reasoning appears valid, we have the fourth act (lines 205-350) 
and also probably the third act (1-204) of the Farsa de la Constanza as we 
find them in the Sermén de amores. Later on, the idea occurred to 
Castillejo to use the third and fourth acts of his play as the basis of a new 
composition which far outgrew the setting which it had in the Farsa de la 
Constanza. 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF DON QUIJOTE 


Ir 1s an established fact that Cervantes wrote the second part of his 
Don Quijote between 1607 and 1615.' Internal evidences of the work 
mark specific dates of composition. These facts are well known to all 
cervantistas and need not be reviewed here. 

The Caballero Puntual of Salas Barbadillo, the first part of which 
appeared in 1614,? offers another chronological landmark which may sug- 
gest the date of composition of at least one episode in the Quijote. In 
chapter 7 of the Caballero Puntual the protagonist, Don Juan de Toledo, 
in answer to a letter supposedly written to him by Don Quijote, informs 
the sorrowful knight of the accomplishments necessary for success at 
court. Specifically he says: 

“Sefior don Quixote, vna de V.m. recebi, y con ella la merced y contento 
q era justo truxesse carta de vn cauallero celebrado por los chicos y por 
los grandes y por toda la Christiandad . . . Y assilo que mas ha menester 
V.m. es informarse del corriente y hazerse muy sefior de la frasis y buen 
modo de hablar si piensa venir a la corte; porque en tres cosas principales es 
conocido el Cauallero Puntual. La primera, en la persona, talle y disposi- 


' Schevill’s Cervantes, New York, 1919, p. 250. 
2 A second part appeared in 1619. 
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cion. La segunda, en el lenguaje y acciones corporales. La tercera, en el 
trage y asseo de los vestidos. Atique si V.m. tomasse mi consejo, aunque 
menor en la edad, por la experiencia que de todas estas cosas aleancgo con 
tres afios de Corte, mucho mejor le seria no estar en ella, ni intétar tan peli- 
grosas avéturas. Pelear con los leones, humillar los gigantes, igualar con 
la tierra los castillos encantados, degollar exercitos de caballeros sandios, 
todo es facil; no es comparable con las desdichas que por aca se padecen, 
peleando siempre con la malicia, ira y soberuia de los hombres, que estas 
passiones son los mas poderosos enemigos.” * 

In this quotation there are four phrases which were probably inspired 
by the Quijote. They are: 1. Pelear con los leones; 2. Humillar los gigantes; 
3. Igualar con la tierra los castillos encantados, and 4. Degollar ejércitos de 
caballeros sandios. The first of these phrases undoubtedly refers to the 
lion episode in chapter 17 of the second part of Don Quijote,‘ which is the 
basis of the present study. 

There need be no discussion here of the fact that Salas and Cervantes 
were good friends and that the great novelist’s influence on the younger 
writer is more than obvious; * in fact the Caballero Puntual is considered 
to be an imitation of the Quijote and an “obra concebida bajo la influencia 
que el genio de Cervantes ejercia sobre el joven entendimiento de Salas 
Barbadillo.”’ * 

Salas Barbadillo, then, must have kept in close touch with all the 
writings of Cervantes, and must have read them in manuscript before 
their publication. In that way he could have been familiar with the 
second part of the Quijote perhaps soon after it came from Cervantes’ pen 
and previous to its publication in 1615. 

The Caballero Puntual was approved on Oct. 20, 1613.7. Inasmuch as 
the phrase “‘pelear con los leones”’ appears in this novel, it would seem 
quite certain that Cervantes had written at least the first seventeen 
chapters of the second part of his monumental work by that date, and 
that Salas had seen the manuscript before he wrote his Caballero Puntual. 
But it may be possible to fix the date more accurately by attempting to 
set an approximate date for the composition of the Caballero Puntual. 

The earliest reference we have to the last-named work is Oct. 20, 1613, 
when Salas obtained permission to publish five of his works: El Caballero 
Puntual, La Ingeniosa Elena, El Sagaz Estacio, Correccién de Vicios and 
Romancero General. The aprobacién for the five books lists them in the 


* EL CAVALLERO / PVNTVAL. / Por Alonso Geronymo de Salas / Barba- 
dillo, vezino y natural /de la villa de Madrid. / AL EXCELENTISSI- / mo 
sefior Don Luys Fernandez de | Cordoua, Cardona, y Aragon, Du- | que de Sessa, 
Conde de Cabra, y | Marques de Poza, &c. / Afio [vifieta] 1614 / Con Priuilegio 
de Castilla, / y Aragon. / EN MADRID. / Por Miguel Serrano de Vargas. Folios 
82 v.-83 v. 

‘ For the other three phrases see part I, chapters 5, 8, 18, 35. 

5 Cotarelo, ed. Correccién de Vicios, Madrid, 1907, p. liii. 

* Tbid., pp. lviii-lix. 

7 Tbid., p. liii. 
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order given above,’ although La Ingeniosa Elena was the first of the five 
to be published; * the Caballero Puntual was second.'® 

It is impossible to say whether the books were written in the order as 
given in the aprobacién. But even if the Caballero Puntual were the last 
of the five to have been composed, chapter 7, in which the reference to the 
lion episode is found, could hardly have been written any later than June 
or July of 1613: the reference to the episode appears exactly in the middle 
of the book and it is not likely that Salas, regardless of how prolific he 
may have been, composed the last half of his book in less than 2 or 3 
months, that is, during August and September, and perhaps July of 1613. 

The month of June or July, then, of 1613 is the probable terminus ad 
quem for chapter 17 of the second part of Don Quijote. 

There are reasons to suppose that the Caballero Puntual could have 
been written at an earlier date. Cotarelo y Mori says that the five books 
mentioned above were “‘frutos de sus ocios en las peregrinaciones forzosas 
de los tres ultimos afios.” '' These three years referred to were 1611-— 
1613. If we disregard the order given in the aprobacién as the order of 
their composition, it may easily be supposed that the Caballero was the 
second of the series to have been written, just as it was the second to be 
published. Granting, as Mr. Place says, that “‘the order of the appear- 
ance of these works is not, however, indicative of the order in which they 
were written,” ” yet it is possible that the Caballero might have been writ- 
ten as the first or second of the group. This would place its date as of 
1611, probably, the beginning of the author’s “‘ocios,”’ as Cotarelo calls 
them. Chapter 17 of the Quijote, then, would be dated as of this year 
or previous to this year. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that Cervantes wrote his 
chapter sometime before June or July of 1613, and that its composition 
date may go back previous to 1611.% We cannot say how long Cervantes 

8 Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, 307. 

*In 1614. The novel had already been published in 1612 in Zaragoza in a 
more abbreviated form as La Hija de Celestina. 

1 Cotarelo, ed. Correccién de Vicios, pp. liii-lviii. 

“ Tbid., p. liii. 

2 E. B. Place, “Salas Barbadillo Satirist,” in Romanic Review, 1926, XVII, 
234, note 10. 

‘8 Another fact which helps substantiate the earlier date is that Salas did 
not always publish his works immediately after their completion: the Correccién 
de Vicios, finished by August, 1612, as the author tells us in the last paragraph 
of the work, was not printed until 1615; Zl Galén Tramposo, written before 1620 
(cf. Place, “La Casa del Placer Honesto,” University of Colorado Studies, 1927, 
XV, no. 4, p. 316), was published in 1635; Coronas del Parnaso, finished by 1630 
(ibid., p. 269), came out after the author’s death (1635); El Sagaz Estacio, ap- 
proved simultaneously with El Caballero Puntual, was not published until seven 
years after its approval (ibid., p. 267). To these facts must be added the state- 
ment that Salas usually wrote in series or groups and sometimes revised his works 
before sending them to the publisher. All this would imply that El Caballero 
Puntual was written perhaps some considerable time before its publication 
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may have written his chapter before Salas used it as a point of reference, 
Perhaps as early as 1607. There exists the possibility that the two writ- 
ers may have discussed the second part of the Quijote and that Salas 
wrote his reference before Cervantes had put the episode on paper. This 
seems highly improbable, however. 

Another important fact pertinent to the question under discussion is 
that Salas published a second edition of the Caballero in 1615 or 1619." 
Gallardo describes both the 1614 edition and the later one.'* But it is 
only at the end of the second edition that he reproduces the first sentence 
of the letter of Don Quijote to Don Juan de Toledo with the answer 
omitted but suggested by the words ‘‘y la contestacién.’”’ Gallardo’s 
description might lead one to suspect that only the second edition has the 
letter. The fact is, however, that the edition of 1614 also contains the 
letters. 

JosEPH SANCHEZ 

Mississippi State College 





(1614), with the terminus a quo at least as early as 1611, the date suggested by 
Cotarelo’s statement that the book was one of the fruits of his “ocios” of 1611-13. 
4 Schevill’s Cervantes, p. 250. 
8 Scholars do not agree on the exact date. 
1% Gallardo, op. cit., IV, 306. 


TIERCET RIMES OF THE GOLDEN AGE SONNET! 


Upon examining the rimes of Spanish Golden Age sonnets,’ I have 
found that the general rule for the rime scheme of the tiercets was, with 
few exceptions, somewhat as follows: any combination of two or three 
rimes may be used provided that not more than two lines having the same 
rime stand together, that no line be left unrimed, and that the sonnet do 
not end with a couplet. Consecutive rimes seem to have been generally 
avoided. Also, aside from the first of the two fundamental types A 
(CDC-DCD) and B (CDE-CDE), Spanish poets preferred greatly the 
three-rime schemes to the two-rime schemes. Certain patterns within 
these limits, however, became very popular, while many other possible 
patterns were rarely or never used. Moreover, one poet occasionally 
favoured one pattern almost to the exclusion of the rest, while some other 
poet might use another form more frequently. 

The following list shows the various types used in the works I have 
examined and the frequency, in percentages, of their use: 


1 This study was suggested by Professor 8. Griswold Morley, University of 
California, who graciously volunteered information concerning several of the 
points brought out in the work. 

* See also E. K. Mapes, “Rubén Dario’s First Sonnets in Alexandrines,’ 
Philological Quarterly, 1935, XIV, 16-37. 
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The miscellaneous type K (not following the rule stated above) includes 
the following patterns: CDD—CEE, CDC-DEE, CDC-ECE, CDC-EFE, 
CDC-DED, CDC-EDC, CDE-CDC, CDE-FDE, CDE-CFE, CDE- 
DCD. 

Rengifo * lists types A, B, E, and H. He lists a form DCE-DEC, 
which, being of course impossible, is probably meant to be type F. There 
is undoubtedly a typographical error. He lists a type CDD-DCC, not 
appearing in our list. He gives type H twice, probably intending one to 
be type I. Rengifo also gives the following, of which I have found no 
examples in the works I have examined: CDD-CDD and CCD-DEE. 
Benot ‘ gives types A, B, C, and F and says, ‘ Para los tercetos no hai 
regla; . . . si bien por muchos se estima como gran defecto que el soneto 
termine en dos pareados.” Bello * gives types A, B, and C, saying that 
type C “‘parece contrario a la indole del soneto, en que debe brillar, mas 
que en todos los otros géneros de composicién, una exacta simetria.” 
Aguado * mentions A and B, adds a new type CCD-EED (‘‘la mds usada 
hoy en dia”), and of type D says, “ . . . ya Petrarca usé la rima alterna 
o de seguidilla en vez de la de la redondilla; y el Marqués de Santillana y 
Hurtado de Mendoza le imitaron en tan naturalfsima variacién; pero 
nuestros cldsicos no les siguieron, y para copiar un modelo tenemos que 
acudir a los del dia, si no queremos reproducir algunos de los balbuceos de 
aquellos innovadores.”’ Méndez Bejarano’ states that the tiercets 
simply “se riman segtin el capricho del versificador.” He lists types A, 
B, and C, considering A the most harmonious of all. He further states 
that the couplet ending, ‘‘combinacién menos agradable al ofdo,” was 

* Juan Diaz Rengifo, Arte Poética Espajiola, Madrid, editions of 1727, 1758, 
and 1759, p. 95. 

‘ Eduardo Benot, Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid, n.d., p. 362. 

’ Andrés Bello, Optisculos Gramaticales, I (Ortologia.—Arte M étrica), Madrid, 
1890, p. 380. 

* José Maria Aguado, ‘“‘Tratado de las diversas clases de versos castellanos 
y de sus mas frecuentes combinaciones métricas y ritmicas, ilustrado con profusién 


de ejemplos escogidos.” Boletin de la Real Academia Espajiola, XII (Madrid, 
1925), pp. 99-107. 


7 Mario Méndez Bejarano, La Ciencia del Verso, Madrid, 1907, p. 298 ff. 
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used more during the Romantic period than at any other time. He also 
mentions the CCD-EED as one of the forms used more recently. 

The table included in this study gives more in detail the results of the 
work. In more than 99 percent of the examples studied, it may be seen, 
the rule stated above is followed. Types A and B, approximately 80 per- 
cent, predominate, with B usually out-favouring A. 

Although the Spaniards closely followed the Italians in types A and 
B, the two fundamental regular Italian rime schemes,* their usage in 
other types differs radically: consecutive rimes, occasionally as many as 
three and even four, and especially couplet endings, considered quite 
regular in Italian, were avoided in Spanish. Thus for the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Biadene lists in his ‘‘Ordini delle rime nei terzetti 
diversi dai due fondamentali ma non irregolari” * the following: CDC- 
CDC, CDD-DCC, CDD-CDD, CCD-CCD, CDD-CCD, CDD-CDC, 
CDC-CDD, CDC-DDC, and CDD-DDC. In the three-rime tiercets 
he mentions: CDE-EDC, CDE-DCE, CDE-DEC, CDE-ECD, CDE- 
CED, CCD-DEE, CDC-CEE, CDC-DEE, CCD-EED, CDC-ECE, 
CDD-ECE, and CDC-EED. Handbooks on Italian versification also 
consider such rimes normal.* Tommaso Casini, noting in particular 
rimes CDC, CDC and CDE, EDC, remarks that the tiercets ‘‘si sono 
andati foggiando variamente, pur serbandosi la legge che distingue tutti i 
tipi possibili in due classi, l’una di quelli a due, |’altra di quelli a tre rime 
disposte in diversa guisa.”’ I find no definite reason for this difference of 
usage in the two countries. 

One striking fact revealed by the table is that two of the most im- 
portant writers—Lope de Vega and Quevedo—and one secondary writer 
who follows these two chronologically—Pedro de Quirés—distinctly 
turned to the A type, contrary to previous usage, after the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, whereas the mediocre poets of the same time, as 
might be expected, generally prefer the traditional type B. A most 
curious and remarkable thing in this connection, called to my attention 
by Professor 8. Griswold Morley, is that the change in Lope’s work was 
both sudden and complete—in the Rimas de Lope de Vega Carpio (1609) 
the proportion was A, 71 and B, 130 while in the Rimas . . . de Tomé de 
Burguillos only two of the one hundred and sixty-three are of type B, all 
the rest being of type A. The reason for this change is not clear, though 
it may be pointed out that these same two types underwent similar 
alternations in Italy. 

® Information on Italian versification is not original. I have consulted: 
Tommaso Casini, Le forme metriche italiane. Notizia ad uso delle scuole classiche, 
2* ed., Firenze (Sansoni), 1890, p. 39; Pier Enea Guarnerio, Manuale di Versifi- 
cazione Italiana, nuova edizione, Milano (Vallardi), 1913, pp. 80-81; Giovanni 
Federzoni, Dei versi e dei metri italiani, trattazione tecnica, etc., Bologna (Zani- 
chelli), 1904, pp. 74-75; Rocco Murari, Riitmica e metrica razionale italiana, 
quarta edizione, Milano (Ulrico Hoepli), 1927, pp. 117-118; and L. Biadene, 
““Morfologia del Sonetto nei Sec. XIII e XIV,” in Studj di Filologia Romanza, 
IV (Roma, 1889). 

* Biadene, op. cil., pp. 36-40. 
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‘©The works examined in this study are the following: Poesias de Baltasar 
del Aledzar, ed. de la Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1910; Bartolomé and 
Lupercic Leonardo de Argensola, Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, vol. 42; Las 
Obras de Juan Boscdn, ed. Wm. I. Knapp, Madrid, 1875; Obras de Gutierre de 
Cetina con introduccién y notas del doctor D. Joaquin Hazafias y la Rua, Sevilla, 
1895; Vicente Espinel, Diversas Rimas, Madrid, 1591 (photostat copy from 
British Museum, from which a few folios are missing); Obras de Pedro Espinosa 
coleccionadas y anotadas por D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1909; 
“Observaciones sobre las poesias de Francisco de Figueroa” de D. Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, Boletin de la Real Academia Espajfiola, II, 1915, pp. 464-496; 
Garcilaso. Obras, segunda edicién, ed. y notas de T. Navarro Tomas, “Clasicos 
Castellanos,”” Madrid, 1924; Obras poéticas de Luis de Géngora (Bibliotheca 
hispanica), The Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1921; Fernando de 
Herrera, Poesias, ed. y notas de D. Vicente Garcia de Diego, “Clasicos Castel- 
lanos,” Madrid, 1914; Obras poéticas de Diego Hurtado de Mendoza in Col. de 
Libros Esp. raros o curiosos, t. XI, Madrid, 1877; Juan de Jéuregui, B.A.E., 42; 
Obras poéticas del Maestro Fray Luis de Leén . . . texto y notas del P. José 
Llobera 8.J., t. II, Cuenca, 1932; Rimas de Pedro Lifidn de Riaza . . . publicadas 
por la . . . Diputacién Provincial de Zaragoza, Zaragoza, 1876; Cancionero de 
Lépez Maldonado, Madrid, 1586 (facsimile, Libros Antiguos Espafioles, Madrid, 
1932); Antonio Mira de Mescua, B.A.E., 42; Obras Completas de Don Francisco de 
Quevedo Villegas, ed. D. Aureliano Ferndndez-Guerra y Orbe, t. II, Sevilla, 1903, 
t. III, 1907; Poesias divinas y humanas del P. Pedro de Quirés Publicalas la 
Sociedad del Archivo Hispalense, Sevilla, 1887; Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera 
y Leirado, Adiciones a las Poestas de Francisco de Rioja, Sevilla, 1872; Agustin de 
Salazar y Torres, B.A.E., 42; Poesias Selectas de Fray Gerénimo de San José 
publicadas por la Excma. Diputacién Provincial de Zaragoza, Zaragoza, 1876; 
Antonio Gasparetti, ‘Un ignoto manoscritto palermitano delle ‘Obras liricas’ di 
don Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXIII, 1931; 
Obras del Bachiller Francisco de la Torre, Madrid, 1631, facsimile, Archer M. 
Huntington, De Vinne Press, 1903; Francisco de Trillo y!Figueroa, B.A.E., 42; 
Rimas de Lope de Vega Carpio, Madrid, 1609, facsimile, De Vinne Press, 1903; 
Lope de Vega, Rimas humanas y divinas del licenciado Tomé de Burguillos, 
MDCCXCII, En Madrid en la Imprenta Real; Conde de Villamediana, B.A.Z., 
42; “237 Sonnets” published by R. Foulché-Delbose in Revue Hispanique, 
XVIII, 1908, pp. 488-618; “Rimas del Incégnito” published by R. Foulché- 
Delbose in Revue Hispanique, XXXVII, 1916, pp. 251-456; Floresta de Varia 
Poesia, B.A.E., 42; miscellaneous, Jerénimo de Cancer y Velasco, Antonio 
Enriquez Gémez, Felipe IV, Infante Don Carlos de Austria, B.A.E., 42. 

“ Joseph G. Fucilla, “Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry,” Philological 
Quarterly, 1932, XI, 225-226: “‘Menéndez y Pelayo in his Juan Boscdn, Estudio 
Critico, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, XIII, 232, states: . . . Los tercetos 
pertenecen a uno u otro de los esquemas regulares: CDC-CDC o CDC-DCD: . .. 
in the first of the two examples which Menéndez y Pelayo quotes as typical of 
the regularity of the tercets in the two forms noted above, he inadvertently 
contradicts himself, showing that there are other forms. . . .” 

12 There seems to be some difference of opinion or confusion in regard to 
the classification of Garcilaso’s sonnet tiercets. I find them to be as follows: 
CDE-CDE: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 20, 22, 24, 25, 32, 35; CDC-DCD: 
10, 11, 14, 27, 36; CDE-DCE: 1, 18, 19, 21, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34; CDE-DEC: 
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15, 26, 38; CDE-CED: 16; CDE-ECD: 37. Eugenio Mele, in “Las poesias 
latinas de Garcilaso de la Vega y su permanencia en Italia” (Bulletin Hispanique, 


Las 1923, XXV), pp. 367-8, repeats the mistake of Menéndez y Pelayo in regard to 
de Boscain’s sonnets (see note 11 above), and states: “los sonetos de Garcilaso nos 
lla, presentan ocho tipos diversos. His list: 1) CDE-DCE: 1, 18, 19, 21, 23, 28, 29, 


30, 31, 33, 34; 2) CDE-CDE: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 20, 22, 24, 25, 32; 3) 
CDE-DCD: 10, 11, 14, 36; 4) CDE-DEC: 15, 26; 5) CDE-ECE: 27; 6) 
CDE-CED: 16; 7) CDE-ECD: 37; 8) CDE-DCE: 18, 19. It will be noticed 
that groups 1 and 8 are of the same pattern, the examples given in 8 being a 
repetition of the second and third of 1. The number of types is therefore reduced 
toseven. The examples of his types 3 and 5 (of which I have found no examples) 
are found in my type A. He omits sonnets 35 and 38. Keniston (Garcilaso de 
la Vega. A Critical Study of his Life and Works, New York, 1922, p. 333) gives 
the following: CDECDE: II-IX, XIII, XVII, XX, XXIV; CDEDCE: I, XVIII- 
XIX, XXI, XXIII, XXIX (XXX-XXXI, XXXIV-XXXV); CDCDCD: 
X-XI, XIV, XXVII (XXXVII); CDEDEC: XV, XXVI (XXXVI); CDECED: 
XII, XVI; CDEECD: XXXII. His list omits sonnets 22, 25, 28, 33, and 38. 
His classification of sonnets 12, 33, 35, 36, and 37 differs from mine, as well as 
from Mele’s. Some of these differences are undoubtedly due to typographical 
error, as well as to the fact that absolute accuracy in this type of work is well 
nigh impossible. 

Sonnet 187 is incomplete. The “136 Sonnets Anonymes” published by 
Foulché-Delbose in Revue Hispanique, VI, 1899, show the same general tendencies 
in regard to rime scheme. However, there are so many irregularities in rime, 
rime scheme, and verse and strophe lengths that the poems, very obviously a 
mere first draft in most cases, cannot be considered to be in final form and therefore 
cannot be included in this study. 


Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
Dominican College, 


San Rafael, California 
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Lope de Vega en sus Cartas. Introduccién al Epistolario de Lope de Vega 

Carpio que por acuerdo de la Academia Espafiola publica Agustin 

G. de Ameztia. Tomo I. Madrid, 1935, 524 pdgs., 20 ptas. 

In honor of the Tercentenary of the death of Lope de Vega the 
Spanish Academy is publishing Don Agustin G. de Ameztia’s notable 
work which consists of two volumes of Introduction and two volumes of 
Lope de Vega’s letters. He has been fortunate to have had access to 
copies of the autograph letters of Lope preserved in the archives of the 
Sessa family, which La Barrera and others had used, but had not fully 
utilized. As the author says, he does not propose to write a new life of 
Lope, but he centers his interest on the relationship between the Duke 
of Sessa and Lope from the years 1607 until Lope’s death—and the 
background of both men is studied in full detail. The author writes 
with a thorough understanding of these two types, so opposite from one 
another and yet thrown together so constantly, and the leisurely story is 
told with such great art that the reader frequently forgets the immense 
amount of patient research which is responsible for the completeness of 
the picture. 

The first Chapter consisting of 11 subdivisions or headings (195 pages) 
is entitled ‘Un mecenas de antafio” and deals with the sixth Duke of 
Sessa, Luis Ferndndez de Cérdoba. Descended from the Great Captain 
who conquered Naples, and from other Dukes who gained fame in war 
and in diplomacy, Don Luis who was born in 1582 and inherited his 
father’s title in 1606, but not his intellectual vigor. Throughout his life 
he was mentally and physically indolent, stupid, cowardly, niggardly, 
and over-fond of women which with an over-fondness for intrigue led to 
his banishment from Court on numerous occasions. The author paints 
this ignoble figure, unredeemed by any noble or generous instinct, with 
a sordid background of the corrupt society of the courts of Philip the 
Third and Fourth. 

How did Lope de Vega fit into that picture? This is what Sr. Amezta 
tells us with balanced judgment and many new facts combined with 
artistic treatment in the second Chapter (199-322 pages with 8 subhead- 
ings) entitled “‘Un poeta secretario.” The author explains the training 
of a secretary from the general educational standpoint as well as the 
technical side of formal letter writing. Lope had served his apprentice- 
ship with Don Jerénimo Manrique, Bishop of Cartagena, and he must have 
been proficient in other posts before having been given the secretaryship 
of the Duke of Alba. This position, the happiest in Lope’s life, came to 
an end in 1595 with the death of Lope’s wife Dofia Isabel and his deter- 
mination to leave Alba de Tormes. 

384 
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- The author throws new light upon Lope’s indictment for concubinage 
with Dofia Antonia Trillo (1596) and gives a more precise date for his 
entry as secretary of the Marquis of Sarria, a son of the Duke of Lemos, 
an uncongenial post which he probably left early or toward the middle of 
1600. The author has good reasons for conjecturing that in this latter 
date he became acquainted with Micaela de Lujdn, the Camila Lucinda 
of his verses. 

Although Lope had known the Duke of Sessa while he was still Count 
of Cabra, the author is of the opinion that Lope entered the Duke’s 
service after October 1607 when the former moved from Toledo and took 
a house in Madrid. Whether it was due to pride, his love of independence 
or some other motive, Lope was not listed as official secretary to Sessa, 
and he never was mentioned as such in the prefaces of the books that he 
wrote. Sr. Ameztia gives us intimate details with respect to Lope’s 
handling of the Duke’s official correspondence; letters which were framed 
according to the temperament of Sessa but rarely do we find absent a 
grace and charm so characteristic of Lope. 

In spite of losses suffered, we have in the Epistolario about 800 letters 
written by Lope and mainly directed to Sessa, covering the period from 
1607 until his death in 1635. Some of the letters have official character, 
but for the most part Lope writes in a confidential tone and in the 
Epistolario the social and literary life of Madrid is displayed with unerring 
grace and humor. 

In the third Chapter, “Amores ducales y tercerias poetiles” (6 
subheadings, 325-405 pages), we have revealed completely for the first 
time the love affairs of Sessa and the manner in which Lope acted for 
many years in the ignoble réle of ‘‘secretario amoroso”’ for the Duke. 
It is a fascinating story, but also incredibly sad. The author treats the 
Duke sympathetically, but he does not have great respect for him. Only 
three women are mentioned by an assumed or real name as sweethearts of 
Sessa, Jacinta, Flora and Dojia Jusepa, and from Lope’s letters we get 
a clear idea, though fragmentary, of their personality. An inveterate 
lover the Duke was incurably melancholy, and Lope’s function was to 
try to have him dismiss from his mind anxieties and jealousies or if you 
prefer, we have a priest acting as guide and spiritual director of the 
amorous conquests of his master. 

Lope knew, as the author tells us, the dangers of such a course and 
the justifiable terror of the weekly confession, and time after time his 
moral scruples reacted against such infamy. He tries to silence the voice 
of conscience by writing his Cuatro soliloguios (1612), Contemplativos 
discursos (1613) and Rimas sacras (1614), but his will was weak and when 
he determines to divorce himself from a loathsome past, if the Duke asks 
for a letter for an old or new lady-love, Lope is quite certain to yield to 
the request. No one can justify morally his pandering to Sessa, but the 
benevolent reader will agree with Sr. Ameztia’s explanation. In the fifth 
act, second scene of La Dorotea we meet the phrase, ‘‘ El que sirve, no es 
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tercero, sino criado.’”’ As has been said, Lope never assumed the name 
of secretary of Sessa, but he was a “‘criado”’ of the Duke just as Quevedo 
always called himself a servant of the Duke of Osuna. The idea of not 
being held morally responsible for the master’s acts was doubtless a great 
aid to Lope’s scruples. 

The fourth Chapter entitled ‘“‘Cautelas, Favores, Lisonjas, Manfas y 
otras Pequefieces’”’ (408-490 pages in 5 subheadings), deals with the 
personal relationship of ‘“‘amo”’ and “‘criado”’ as shown in Lope’s letters. 
They cover a wide variety of interesting topics from the tricks of Lope to 
preserve the secrecy of his correspondence, the frequent requests to use 
the Duke’s coach to which at times he gave his permission grudgingly, to 
the incident of Marcela’s dowry to enter the convent of the Trinitarias 
Descalzas, a typical story of the Duke’s meanness. 

Besides having a gallery of attractive women, Sessa was also a col- 
lector of autographs of literary men, particularly of his friend and coun- 
selor Lope. It was due to this that not only Lope’s letters to the Duke 
were kept in the family archives, but also some of those written by Lope to 
other persons were preserved. Absorbingly interesting is the account 
how Sessa, aided by Marcela at the age of twelve, gained possession of 
her father’s old love letters written to Amarilis. Lope wrote on one 
occasion when he became aware of the Duke’s mania of collecting or 
duplicity, ‘‘ Nunca pensé que fueran vistos de otros ojos que del duefio 
de esos pedazos de alma.’’ He would have been surprised had he known 
that three hundred years after his death these ‘‘pedazos de alma’”’ were 
still remembered. 

Sr. Ameztia deserves our hearty thanks and congratulations for the 
first volume of the Epistolario and we hope that the second volume of his 
Introduction and the two volumes of letters will be published soon. 
More than a century ago Lord Holland deplored the lack of a book which 
dealt with the private life of Lope and this need has only been completely 
filled by Sr. Ameztia’s work. The book is handsomely printed and it 
has seven attractive illustrations. 

J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Ibsen and Spain—A Study in Comparative Drama, by Halfdan Gregersen. 
Harvard University Press 1936. xiv + 209 pages. 


Demonstrating the inadequacy of previous studies of Ibsen’s influence 
upon the Spanish theatre, Dr. Gregersen has thoroughly covered every 
phase of the subject in this book on comparative drama. 

Dr. Gregersen’s exhaustive research in the libraries of Barcelona and 
Madrid has brought to light new data relevant to the initial performances 
of Ibsen’s dramas in Spain by native companies and by visiting Italiaa 
theatrical troupes. He finds that the Catalans, impatient with the back- 
ward cultural traditions of Madrid, were the first to welcome the works 
of the new dramatic genius. An Enemy of the People, presented ip 
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Barcelona in a Castilian version on April 14, 1893, was selected as the 
Ibsenian work to be first performed in preference to the better known 
Ghosts or A Doll’s House because the philosophic anarchism of Dr. Stock- 
mann seemed to accord with Catalonian ideals of political and individual 
independence. The Teatre Intim and the Teatre Independent, experi- 
mental-theatre groups, were chiefly responsible for the many productions 
of Ibsen’s dramas in Barcelona during the next thirteen years, in either 
Catalan or Castilian versions. As a whole, the translations were faulty. 

In Madrid, which did not share the enthusiasm of the Catalonian 
capital, An Enemy of the People was published in a mutilated version in 
1896. The adapter, Villegas, maintained the necessity of accustoming 
Spaniards to Ibsen slowly. Not until 1906 was there a Castilian per- 
formance of Ghosts in Madrid. Perhaps the most faithful performance 
of Ibsen in Castilian was A Doll’s House, presented in 1917; Martinez 
Sierra’s excellent translation was splendidly acted by Catalina Barcena. 

Together with his material on the productions of Ibsen’s plays, Dr. 
Gregersen presents the contemporary critical reaction to these dramas in 
the press of Madrid and Barcelona. These reactions, from which he 
quotes copiously, are frequently amusing and always highly revealing 
as to Spanish character. In addition, Dr. Gregersen devotes a chapter 
to bona fide critics of Ibsen. He points out that Spaniards were inter- 
ested far more in Ibsen’s philosophy than in his theatrical craftsmanship. 
The men of letters who were Ibsen’s chief advocates in Spain were F. F. 
Villegas (Zeda), José Yxart, Angel Ganivet (who read him in the original), 
Miguel de Unamuno, Pedro Corominas and Luis Araquistdin. All 
agreed that Spain was indifferent to Ibsen because serious thought in 
the theatre was antipathetic to Spanish audiences, who wanted action 
and emotion. Unamuno remarked sardonically that he would have 
questioned the merits of Ibsen’s dramas had they pleased the Spanish 
public. 

Some of the lesser critics who wrote glibly about Ibsen were ignorant 
even of his nationality. Among others is cited Eusebic Blasco, who 
declared Ibsen to have been born in Denmark of a race of Scotch seamen. 
Dr. Gregersen does not mention that Pardo Bazan referred to Ibsen as 
Swedish. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of Ibsenian 
parallels in the modern Spanish theatre, chiefly those conscious or un- 
conscious influences which Dr. Gregersen discovers in the works of 
Echegaray, Galdés, Benavente and Martinez Sierra. His general con- 
clusion is that whatever influence Ibsen has had on Spanish drama is 
indirect, and attributable to the general European vogue of his philosophy. 

Although this conclusion seems substantially correct, and although 
Dr. Gregersen’s analyses of these dramatists are thorough and clear- 
sighted, this portion of the book is marred by the summary treatment 
of Enrique Gaspar, due to Dr. Gregersen’s ignorance of the works of this 
dramatist—an ignorance which is shared by practically all students of the 
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Spanish drama. In the chapter ‘‘ New Currents in the Spanish Theatre” 
Dr. Gregersen declares that Gaspar brought realism to the Spanish stage 
with his Las Personas Decentes, produced in 1890. He apparently does 
not know that Gaspar had started his career nearly a quarter of a century 
earlier with his two thesis dramas, Las Circunstancias and La Levita, 
produced in 1867 and 1868, and had struggled from that time on to 
impress modernity upon the Spanish theatre. Las Personas Decenies is 
not, as Dr. Gregersen indicates, the beginning of Gaspar’s crusade; it is 
practically the end. Gaspar, therefore, does not “represent very defi- 
nitely the transition from Echegaray to Benavente.” He represents 
the transition from Tamayo and Ayala to Benavente. Echegaray was 
merely an interruption. Much of the space that Dr. Gregersen devotes 
to Echegaray—demonstrating conclusively that the Spaniard’s indebted- 
ness to Ibsen has been greatly exaggerated, and that Echegaray’s san- 
guinary frenzy bears little relation to Ibsen’s intellectuality, in spite of a 
superficial resemblance between them in details of plot—might well have 
been dedicated to a dramatist who does closely resemble the Norwegian 
dramatist. It is true that no Spanish playwright has been directly 
influenced by Ibsen to a considerable extent, but the later works of 
Gaspar present more parallels with Ibsen’s, and are written more in his 
spirit, than those of any other Spaniard save Benavente. In La Lengua 
(1882), Gaspar has introduced a character who is perhaps the first Spanish 
counterpart of Nora. In Gaspar’s La Huelga de Hijos (1892) and La 
Eterna Cuestién (1895), as in Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, there is no 
lapse of time between acts. La Huelga de Hijos, to which Dr. Gregersen 
gives but a few words, deserves a more detailed analysis; for its thesis of 
feminine revolt against tradition brings it very close to Ibsen. Pardo 
Bazdén noted this relationship in her critical article on this play, Un 
Ibseniano Espafiol—Enrique Gaspar, which is found in volume 47 of her 
complete works. 

Aside from this shift of emphasis, Dr. Gregersen is to be complimented 
on his intelligent appraisal of Ibsen’s influence on other modern Spanish 
dramatists. Although Galdés denied that there were any Ibsenian 
influences in his dramas, and maintained that the Norwegian’s symbolism 
was beyond him, Dr. Gregersen discovers that Galdés’ insistence upon 
work as a means of regeneration, and upon the need of the individual to 
be true to his finest impulses, establishes a relationship between him 
and Ibsen. 

A Doll’s House is the Ibsenian work that has chiefly influenced 
Martinez Sierra, several of whose dramas conclude with husband and wife 
discussing the difficulties and disasters of their married life in an Ibsenian 
vein, although he always satisfies Spanish sentimentality by a reconcilia- 
tion. Dr. Gregersen believes that Benavente, the leading exponent in 
Spain of the modern psychological drama, has caught the essence of 
Ibsen, since he devotes himself chiefly to the inner struggle of character. 
More specifically, the influence of Ghosts is discernible in those of Bena- 
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yente’s plays which deal with the disastrous effect of the past upon the 
present. 

There have been too few studies in the relationship between modern 
Spanish literature and that of the outside world. Dr. Gregersen’s book 
is a valuable contribution to the field of comparative literature. At 
present, works of this type are perhaps of more significance than studies 
within narrowly circumscribed limits. 


Leo KirRscHENBAUM 
University of California 


The use of auer a and auer de as auxiliary verbs in Old Spanish from the 
earliest texts to the end of the thirteenth century, by John Anthony 
Strausbaugh. A phototyped, private edition, distributed by the 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 1936: ix + 189 pages. 

The first chapter (30 pp.) of this excellent Chicago doctoral disserta- 
tion, prepared under the direction of Professor Hayward Keniston, 
reviews what previous authorities have said on the subject, and concludes 
that haber, haber a, and haber de express necessity, that with the auxiliary 
in the preterit these constructions are periphrases for the preterit of the 
dependent infinitive, by general agreement, and that there is considerable 
hesitancy about accepting this construction with the auxiliary in the 
present or imperfect as periphrases for the future or conditional. 

The second chapter (73 pp.) gives a classified list of the examples 
collected, which are from the Origenes del espafiol and Documentos 
lingittsticos of Menéndez Pidal, the Cartulario del Infantado de Covar- 
rubias of Luciano Serrano, the Cartulario del monasterio de Eslonza of 
Vicente Vignau, the Biblia medieval romanceada: I, Pentateuco, and the 
Primera crénica general of Menéndez Pidal. The author states he lists 
every example from these texts. There are about twice as many examples 
from the Primera crénica general as from all the other texts combined. 
The author’s choice of prose and avoidance of poetry is to be commended. 

The third and last chapter (79 pp.) gives the author’s own discussions 
and conclusions, which are arranged clearly and drawn carefully. He 
concludes that originally habere plus infinitive expressed necessity, and 
was replaced by infinitive plus habere, apparently a literary form; that 
when these weakened as an expression of necessity they were replaced 
by habere ad plus infinitive (originally gerund), which, in turn, was en- 
croached upon by habere de plus infinitive; that the auxiliary regularly 
stands first; that complements may stand between the parts although the 
preposition and infinitive stand closer; that both habere ad and habere de 
are still used, usually in the indicative, mostly in subordinate clauses, 
for they are primarily modal auxiliaries; that haber plus infinitive offers 
too few examples for valid conclusions, though it is used to express 
necessity, future time, and as a modal auxiliary; that haber a plus infini- 
tive is the most used and most highly developed of the three constructions 
in Early Spanish; that haber de plus infinitive, the most recent of the three, 
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is most precise and strongest, expresses necessity and future time, but is 
much rarer than haber a as a flectional auxiliary; that all three construc- 
tions express future time, but do not express all the functions of a fully 
developed future. 

Although the thesis is concerned mainly with Old Spanish usage, it is 
forced to begin with some consideration of the habere plus infinitive type 
of construction in Latin, and, incidentally, with its passage to infinitive 
plus habere and thence to what we call the simple future in most Romance 
languages. Its conclusion is that the second of these types was a learned 
development. It is hardly fitting to call infinitive plus habere a literary 
form. The futurity concept is not literary; it is a weakening of the 
desiderative aspect which popular usage tends to throw aside. This 
phenomenon is seen repeatedly through the history of the Latin language. 
In primitive Indo-European the desiderative suffix *-se- or *-sye- weak- 
ened into a sign of the future tense and was dropt in Latin, surviving only 
as fazo beside facio. Latin replaced it by a new desiderative formed from 
the subjunctive: ero, feres, amabis (with an intrusive -b- or -f- element 
after the thematic vowel). In Vulgar Latin, this series of forms, which 
also weakened into mere futurity, was replaced by habere plus infinitive. 
Apparently when this construction also weakened, its desiderative 
meaning was strengthened by inserting ad. When habere ad plus infinitive 
weakened, its desiderative meaning was strengthened by substituting the 
de construction. When habere survived, reduced to a sign of simple 
futurity, it was placed where such a sign belonged, i.e. after the infinitive, 
as a termination suffixed to its verb: cantar’ habeo or cantar’ *aio. This 
was the case by the sixth century; Fredegarius’ chronicle is our authority 
(LXXVII) that Justinian pronounced daras (dare habes) for dabis. 
Dr. Strausbaugh says we have no popular Spanish texts until we come 
to the end of the 15th century (p. 110); but the Archpriest of Talavera’s 
Corbacho, of 1438, is one text that contradicts this statement, for many 
long passages in it reproduce the quite popular and colloquial words and 
thoughts of contemporary women. The addition of such phrases as 
por fuerca (p. 140) is inconclusive evidence that haber a or de plus infinitive 
do not always express necessity, for such phrases may be used for em- 
phasis or merely redundantly, as in ‘“‘he must necessarily give it to them,” 
the word “necessarily ” adds to or repeats the idea of obligation in ‘‘ must” 
but does not keep ‘‘must” from expressing the same idea. 

This thesis is a thorough and mature study, which gives us renewed 
confidence in the future of Romance linguistics in this country. 

U. T. Houtmes 


R. 8. Boeas 
University of North Carolina 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Las Soledades de don Luis de Géngora nuevamente publicadas por 

Daémaso Alonso. Cruz y Raya, Madrid, 1936: 428 pages. 

Dadmaso Alonso is well known as a student and editor of Géngora. 
His second edition of Las Soledades differs from the first (1927) mainly 
in the inclusion of further notes on the difficulties of interpretation 
encountered in the Soledades, and in the addition of the very valuable 
“Primitiva versién de Las Soledades.”’ 

He regards the Chacén text, which is approximately the same as 
those of Salcedo Coronel and Pellicer, as the definitive version of the 
poems, for it represents the text authorized by the poet at the time of his 
death. Yet, there are a few manuscripts that offer variants, some of 
which had been noted by Pellicer in his commentary. Ddémaso Alonso, 
then, by piecing together these divergent texts (mainly three manuscripts: 
nos. 3795 and 3959 from the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, and one of 
Soledad Primera discovered by Rodrigues Lapa in the Biblioteca Nacional 
in Lisbon and published by the latter in Boletim de Filologia, 1934-1935, 
III, 281-317), attempts to reconstruct the original version of the Sole- 
dades as the poem existed before the criticism of Pedro de Valencia and 
before Géngora, spurred by his own severe criticism, made still further 
changes. In the notes following the text of “la primitiva versién” 
Dd4maso Alonso analyses these changes and tries to determine Géngora’s 
reasons for making the corrections. He finds that ‘‘nada menos que a 
una treintena llegaron los lugares de la Soledad Primera que Géngora 
corrigié para reducir el empleo de si, si o sino . . . después de la cor- 
reccién de st, etc., lo que mds caracteriza a la versién Ultima es la gran 
cantidad de pasajes (quince) en los que ha desaparecido la particula ya, 
que figuraba en ellos en la primitiva.” 

The book is done with Ddmaso Alonso’s usual thoroughness and 
scholarly accuracy, and provides a complete handbook for any one who 
wishes to study Géngora’s masterpiece. 

Eunice Joiner GATES 


Historia de Espaiia, dirigida por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Tomo II: 
Espafia Romana (218 a. de J. C414 de J. C.), por Pedro Bosch 
Gimpera, Pedro Aguado Bleye, Manuel Torres, José M. Pabén, 
Pascual Galindo, José Ramén Mélida, José Ferrandis, Pedro M. de 
Artifiano. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1935: xl + 810 pages. 


The publication of a scholarly treatment of Iberian civilization during 
the Roman period is a matter of importance to hispanists. The Jn- 
troduccién (‘‘El Imperio Romano y su Provincia’’) is by Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal. ‘‘Partimos de la perduracién de caracteres raciales....’’ He 
regards the Pharsalia of Lucan, not so much as a forerunner of the 
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Soledades of Géngora, but rather as an ‘‘epopeya puramente histérica 
. . . un primer brote del realismo que va de Cervantes a Goya ... ”; 
and he sees in the poetry of Prudentius an art akin to that of the juglar 
of the Cid and of Berceo. The last 250 pages of the volume are devoted 
to Hispano Latin Literature (Pascual Galindo), the fine arts (José 
Ramén Mélida), and the industrial arts (Pedro M. de Artffiano and José 
Ferrandis). Each chapter is followed by a very satisfactory bibliography. 
Particular mention should be made of the excellent illustrations, some of 
them in color. 

In the volumes of this new Historia de Espafia students of Hispanic 
culture will find an indispensable tool. one 


Vox Romanica. Annales Helvetici explorandis Linguis Romanicis 
destinati. Herausgeber, J. Jud und A. Steiger. I Band, Nr. 1, 
Januar-Juni, 1936. Max Niehans Verlag, Ziirich und Leipzig. 

This journal, published semi-annually, will welcome articles in any 
Romance Schriftsprache, in German, or in English. The table of contents 
of the first number is as follows: L. Gauchat, Friedrich Diez; W. Meyer- 
Liibke, Zur Geschichte von lat. G*, Gi und J im Romanischen; E. Tappolet, 
Die Genusschwachheit und thre Folgen im Franzésischen (mon enfance); 
L. Spitzer, (En) sofiar un suefio; B. Migliorini, I Nomi italiani del tipo 
bracciante; J. U. Hubschmied, Ausdriicke der Milchwirtschaft gallischen 
Ursprungs: dt. senn, ziger, lomb. mascarpa, masoka, matiis; A. Barth, 


Beitraége zur franzésischen Lexikographie 4) apache, 5) pouvoir q.; P. 
Aebischer, Resina, Risina dans le latin médiéval. 

The numerous works reviewed in the Besprechungen touch on prac- 
tically every branch of Romance philology. Voz Romanica should find 
a place in the library of every American University and on the study 
tables of those interested in the philological aspects of Hispanic studies. 

O. H. G. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a number of scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by W. J. 
Entwistle, with the assistance of L. W. Tancock. Vol. VI. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1936: viii + 228 pages. 

This volume, which covers the year ending June 30, 1935, contains 
the following divisions of interest to hispanic scholars: Catalan Studies, 
Spanish Philology, and Spanish Medieval Literature, by I. Gonzdlez 
Llubera; Classical and Modern Spanish Literature, by W. C. Atkinson; 
Portuguese Studies, by A. A. Rodrigues; Basque, by W. J. Entwistle. 

O. H. G. 
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arly editing of Baroja’s story by 
Professor Anibal makes this text 
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notes provide not only translations 
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and teachers. Under Notes and Documents may be found letters 
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never before been published. 


The editorial board consists of scholars who are experts in literary 
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